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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHODERS! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


ba” ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholdin. 
lords of the South Prescribed, as a condition of thes 
assent to the Constitution, three y sam 3 provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave e; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an cn- 
ycment tively prohibited by the laws of God, 

tivered om Sinai; and thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. - Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 





TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apams. 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


A GENUINE DOUGHFACE. 

»r, of Ohio, (it would take ninety-nine such 

make one Man,) recently showed himself 

. true character, m an harangue in the U.S 
if Representatives, for the benefit (?) of his 

who wield the cowskin :— 


Mr. Tas 


rik 
jayior 


rs at the South, 
vd, in substance: I hope that every member 
+» tp send this bill to the Committee of the 
~ 1 wish to read it, and to see whether there 
enna wneonstitutional in it, or not. I tell my 
s that | surink from no responsibility. I was 
saved to tae preamble of the resolution offered by 
n from New York, (Mr. Gott,) because 
ned aninsult, There is a struggle going on 
' lis :ppointed fragments of party. In the 
-ontest, the gentlemen who favored 
Another 


tween two 
te President al ¢ ‘ 
eal Cass failed to effect their object 


nown as the Barnburners were doubly, trebly 
“sod. ‘They set their trap at Buffalo to catch a 
» Abolitionists, ‘They annihilated them, and hence 


come here and introduce unnecessary proposi- 
ited to disturb the peace of the country, 
te on the spur of the moment, and 
eflection. I sympathise not at all with the 

, who assembled in May, 1848, with William 
| Garrison at their head, and threatened to break 
<n the Union. Lhave no sympathy with them, 
nk that they ought to be scouted by every 
ost man. will read one of the resolutions which 

+ vay pissed :—* Slaveholders, as such, have no right 
;emstence on earth. (Ha! ha! ha!) They were 
calculated by God to constitute any part of the 

vin race; they are monstrous and diabolical in 
rin, and no constitution or religion which en- 

- thom as human beings is to be observed.’ 

f1! ha! ha!) I warn my Southern friends, while 
they denounce the North not to do injustice to 
Northern men of moderate views. Who was the 
te of the abolition party in 1844? Birney, 
iweholder; and, after emancipating or 
wolling his slaves, he went to Michigan, and became 
 Dewocratie Abolitionist. We have in Ohio a pa- 
published by a learned gentleman from South 
(* What's his name?) John C. Vaughan ; 

s the editor of an abolition paper in Cincinnati. 

We have another, a clerk to the Legislature, [so un- 
rstood,] by name, Stanley Matthews, who is the ed- 
tor of an abolition paper. He was a slaveholder in 
lennessee afew years ago. In this city, we have 
: editor, naned Bai'ey, from the State of Virginia. 
fu! ha!) He is here to propagate abolition doctrine 
s the editor of the Natioral Era.) If] am wrong as 


ve 
gs, calcu 


us wo V 


if 


1 wasa s 


{ trou. 


) the State, gentlemen will correct me. About the 
tune there was excitement about this establishment, 
{ saw the name of another gentleman, appended to a 


ird, against the efforts supposed to be made to de- 
‘oy that press, and he, too, was from the South. 
Mr. J.Q. Adams, while ona visit to Pittsburgh, in 
1343, said to a committee there, that he was against 
the abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia 
without the consent of the inhabitants. [This, Mr. 
‘Taylor read from a paper.) Recently, there was a 
convention kere, of gentlemen from the South— 
The Seeaxer—Such remarks are out of order. 
Mr. Tarcon—Well, [ voted against the resolutions 
f my colleague, to allow negroes to vote here on the 


question whether Slavery shall exist in the District. 


| think them unworthy to stand on the same platform 
with whites. LI look on every effort to dissolve the 


Union as proceeding from a factious spirit. I stand 


y the Union, and frown indignantly on any man, be 
1e from the North or the South, who would violate 

s integrity. I love the Union now, and I trust that 
| shall love it forever. 





From the (Batavia, N. Y.) Spirit of the Times. 
PROPOSED DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 


If anything is calculated to create alarm in the 

ind of American citizens as to the stability of the 

Union, it is such demonstrations as the late meeting 

Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. That 

ud of Traitors, (for we call them by no milder ~— 

» thrown off al] disguise, and come out openly an 

, in an organized opposition to our glorious 

Confederacy, and against the whole American 
Unurea, 


hat there may be no mistake as to the character 
ind movements of this Society, we quote some of its 
iblished proceedings at the meeting referred to, 


tuch was held at Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 24th, 
25th, and 26th January. 
In one of the resolutions is the following :— Re- 
solved, That we cannot look upon the Free Soil par- 
s an Anti-Slavery party in any proper sense of the 
tor, as no effectual resistance can be made to the 
Slive Power, exeept by a party prepared and pledged 
to tra mple under foot the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion. in another—*‘Resolyed, That the Church 
does not make the immediate abolition of Sla- 
y its special concern, is not worthy to be recognised 
¢a Church of Christ, has no claim upon human sym- 
pathy or respect, and ought to be abandoned by every 
ve as radically defective in Christian principle and 
iaracter.” Another resolution, introduced by Seward 
Mitchell, is as follows:—‘ Resolved, That as the 
\merican Church has been fully proved to be the bul- 
! Slavery, we believe the time has come when it 
ud be destroyed, root and branch, as of no use to 
e people, and a curse to every cause of moral Re- 
‘orm.’ In another— Resolved, That the one great 
ject to be attempted and achieved * * is, the 
unmediate dissolution of the American Union, a Union 
based upon the prostrate bodies of three millions of 
the people, and cemented with their blood.’ Another 
ition urges as a duty upon all, to sign ‘the peti- 
‘ons to the Legislature for the immediate secession of 
‘Mussachusetts from a Union, in which she is held as a 
“aseal, and which serves only to pollute and degrade 


Wakitil 


@! 


When such resolutions as these can be put forth 
with unpunity from old Faneuil Hall, the cradle of 
the Revoluti m, we need talk no more of Hartford 
Conventions, or any other secret conspiracy against 
the | nion, When we last visited that Hall, its ven- 

ted walls were hung around with the Adamses, the 

icocks, the Franklins, and other worthies of °76, 
who perilled ‘ their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
red honors,’ to achieve the independence and Union 
these States ; and if they hang there still, we can 

‘most wonder that they did not cry out from the 

ivass, at the treachery of their degenerate sons. 
We can have some charity for the errors and delu- 
‘ions into which poor frail mortals are often led by 

‘gious enthusiasm, so long as they abstain from un- 
“vertaking to control political affairs ; but when, as in 
this abolition crusade, its leaders, like Peter the Her- 

it, would depopulate and shed the blood of all Chris- 
‘sniom for the sake of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre 
‘rom the hands of the infidels, they ought to be re- 
girded as wolves in sheep’s clothing, rather than as 
“onest and patriotic American citizens, 

. | Slavery were the only curse of this People and 
-\ation, then it might well be made the ‘ Scape Goat’ 
to bear our one great sin into the wilderness, and 
, tye Us not oaly pure, but united and happy. Un¢ 
‘ortunately, however, this is not the case, and not the 
east evil under which our land groans is, that phar- 
istical spirit 80 conspicuously exhibited by this Mas- 
i husetts Society, which says to all who do not em- 
Drace its creed, ‘Stand by, come not nigh me, I am 
Soler than thou.’ They cannot wait for ‘the wheat 
and tares to grow together until the harvest’ T 
©anhot * eat with publicans and sinners.’ They would 

destroy the American Church root and branch, as a 


Curse to every cause of moral reform.’ The Alms 
{or wise and eficeut purposes, could sulfas Linteets 


chosen people to remain in bondage for four hundred 
years, but these people cannot wait the slow move- 
ments of the wheels of Providence, and must needs 
apply a little extra steam to give them railroad veloc- 
ity. In short, Massachusetts must be cut loose from 
the Train; and measures must be taken for the ‘ im- 
mediate dissolution of the American Union.’ 





(7 On the.26th ult. the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society, of the Garrison stripe, closed a conven- 
tion in Faneuil Hall. The convention was compos- 
ed of the most violent of the abolition fanatics.— 
Among other matters, they resolved that one great 
object ‘ which ought to be attempted and achieved is 
the immediate dissolution of the American Union.’ 

These Anti-Slavery fanatics of the North who are 
laboring for the dissolution of the Union, and the 
Slavery fanatics of the South who are laboring for 
the same object, deserve the punishment of traitors. 
We suppose they must be allowed to talk as they 
please, but, if they dare to commit any overt act of 
treason, we hope they all will be hanged in ‘couples, 
a Northern traitor and a Southern traitor upon each 
gallows.— Louisville Journal. 





From the Christian (!) Observatory. 
MASSACHUSEITS ANTI-SLAVERY 80O- 
CIETY. 


The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Garrisoni- 
an party has just made its appearance, together with 
an appended sketch of their last annual meeting. It 
has the old stereotyped boasts of the great success 
which has attended the stupendous efforts of this 
‘mighty little’ faction. It has been very successful 
indeed! It first sueceeded, by its outrageous violence 
and folly, in making the good cause of emancipation 
disgustful to the best men both at the North and the 
South, and in retarding its success by a half a score 
of years at least, It next succeeded by yet greater 
violence and folly, in reducing its once formidable 
numbers to a mere handful of visionaries and disor- 
ganizers, who were once detested, then laughed at, 
and are now pitied. And by thus reducing and de- 
grading itself, it has further succe in giving the 
cause of emancipation opportunity to come forward 
again in the strength of patriotism and philanthropy, 
and to do something effectual in the great struggles 
of freedom. This Report is very severe uponthe de- 
funct Liberty Party, asserting that ‘its influence, as 
far as it has gone, has been evil, only evil, and that 
continually.’ Of the Free Soil Party, which has ab- 
sorbed the Liberty Party, we are told, that it is an 
experiment, which in its present form must fail; that 
it is treasonable to the hopes, and ‘ deserving to for- 
feit the trust, of the Anti-Slavery public ? and that it 
is not ‘an Anti-Slavery party in any proper sense of 
the term.’ More good news for Mr. Calhoun !—This 
Report is ‘not ashamed to speak evil of dignities,’ 
and ‘ of the ruler of its people,’ and of the honored 
dead, in these scandalous terms: ‘God said unto 
Harrison, almost at the very moment he and his par- 
tizans were saying unto their souls, ‘ Eat and drink, 
for thou hast much goods laid up for many years/— 
* Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee?’ Thus would William L. Garrison and his 
well-known band of coadjutors save their Maker 
the trouble of judging his creatures whom he has al- 
ready summoned to his own bar; while they forget, 
that ‘ whosoever shall say to his brother, * ‘Thou fool ! 
shall be in danger of heil-fire’—-Among other atro- 
cious slanders, so incredibly absurd that they carry 
their own confutation with them, these men affinn 
that the Rev. Dr. Parker, of Philadelphia, maintained 
in effect, at the last annual meeting of the A. B, C. 
F. M., ‘ that the possession of slaves, far from being 
prima facie evidence of sin, was prima facie evidence 
of holiness’ ‘These same consistent non-resistants 
and ultra peace-men say, that they ‘spurn and spit 
upon’ the doctrine that there ought to be any ‘ forci- 
ble suppression of an attempt on the part of the slaves 
to vindicate their rights by an appeal to arms and the 
God of battles!’ It appears that Wendel) Phillips 
defended the Churches against the assertions of poor 
Pillsbury, ‘and commended the energy, perseverance, 
and ability, with which they labored for the ends they 
‘sought.’ Though he would not regard them as Chris- 
| tian Churches, ‘he said they were enemies not to be 
| thought of lightly, and Abolitionists might learn a 
'useful lesson from them of dauntless and unwearied 
‘self-devotion.’ It is odd to find this unchristian crew 
passing resolutions defining what a true Christian 
Church should be. This is equal to a knot of gibber- 
ing fiends, in some corner of pandemonium, votin 
that no place ought to se regarded as a real heaven, 
where fire and brimstone are not the prevailing ele- 
ments of bliss ! 











IMPRECATIONS AND INSPIRATION. 


There is among usa somewhat numerous and 
noisy class of transcendental reformers, who have 
rather singular notions upon these two subjects. 
They deny the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, 
in great part on account of the imprecations in the 
Psalms. And yet, though they claim to be truly in- 
spired themselves, they utter little else than impreca- 
tions on all who stand in their way. They breathe 
out nothing but wrath and cursing against the Sab- 
bath, the Church, and the ministry, as well as against 
society, government, and law. ‘They seem, like Ba- 
laam, hired out to work at the cursing trade. They 
make a regular business of it in the Liherator, and 
‘old organization’ conventions, on all occasions. 
‘Their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. 
‘ They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent ; 
adders’ poison is under their lips.’ So badly are they 
habited in this respect, ‘that they have clothed them- 
selves with cursing like as with their garment.’ How 
inconsistent it is for these prophets and prophetesses, 
who claim to be filled with the most transcendent in- 
spiration in the utterance of their imprecations, to de- 
ny the inspiration of David, because he sometimes 
denounced the just anger of God against the enemies 
of the Lerd and His anointed, in this form of denun- 
ciation. One would think that they should have been 


thankful for any texts which might seem to keep them | gre 


in countenance! A minister, a sort ot kindred spirit 
with them, once complained, in an ecclesiastical as- 
sembly, of a new Psalm-book prepared for the use of 
its churches. He peevishly asked, what pieces, fit to 
be sung in his apating conventicles, could be found 
inthe book? The moderator of the Association 
arose, and drily answered: ‘The imprecations! 
‘ Break out their teeth,O God! Is not that strong 
enough for you?” Surely, if men who pretend to be 
the very best and most finished Christians have so 
inuch occasion for execrating all who do not run as 
wild as they do, they ought not to object to the Serip- 
tural precedents which may be applied or perverted 
to their purpose.—|{ Christian (!) Observatory. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Tue American Boanp. We are glad to see the 
following card, as it will partially relieve the minds 
of many sincere friends of the Board from apprehen- 
sions which they have entertained of late, in regard 
to the probable course of that body on the subject of 
slavery. ‘To our knowledge, there are large contrib- 
utors to the Board, born and brought up at the North, 
und still residing here, who have determined to gi 
their contributions a different direction in case Mr. 
Treat’s * su _ are carried out. When ~~ 
want to join an ition Society, expect to 
able to do so; but when pt wage their breth- 
ren for the purpose of spreading the Gospel, they will 
not be ee ee ee oe 
against slavery, much as they ab system, 
wish to see it done away. ‘sine 

‘ We have had on hand for some weeks, a withering 
| review of Mr. Treat’s letter, but its publication has 


been delayed by the pressnre upon our columns from 
other quarters, We hope to publish it soon. 


THE CHOCTAW MISSION AND MR. 
TREAT’S LETTER. 
Missronary Hovse, Boston, Fes. 20, 1849. 


As there seems to be a misapprehension in the 
minds of many, in regard to the correspondence be- 
tween the Prudential Committee and the Choctaw 
mission, we are directed to make the following state- 
ment. 

The letter sent by Mr. Treat to the mission Ind 
not that authoritative character which some have at- 
tributed to it, It expressed opinions, then and still 
entertained by the Committee; but not ina form 
which made those opinions decisions, or instructions. 
The Committee have given no instructions to the mis- 
sionaries in relation to slavery; they say expressly 
that they address their brethren ‘ with suggestions and 
arguments.” The distinction between suggestions, 
opinions and arguments, on the one hand, and deci- 
sions, rules and instructions, on the other, though ne- 
cessarily familiar to the conductors of missions, seems 
to have been overlooked by some who have written 
on this subject. The missions reply to suggestions, 
if they see cause, by suggestions, to opinions by opin- 
ions, and to arguments by arguments. On some sub- 
jects, this interchange of views has extended through 
several years, before the opinions of the Committee 
and their brethren have become perfectly consenta- 
neous; and not unfrequently, as the result of this 
free correspondence, the sentiments at first enter- 
tained on both sides have been modified. 

This distinction is vital to the proper understand- 
ing of Mr. Treat’s letter to the Choetaw mission ; and 
for want of attention to it, very erroneous construc- 
tions have been put upon that letter. With this prac- 
tical distinction in view, moreover, it will be seen 
that the Committee and the Secretaries have done 
nothing inconsistent with the letter or spirit of the 
two fundamental principles recognised by the Board 
at Brooklyn; namely, that credible evidence of piety 
is the only thing to be required for admission into 
the churches gathered among the heathen; and that 
missionaries and their churches are the rightful and 
exclusive judges as to the sufficiency of this evidence. 
It is believed that foreign missions caxnot be success- 
fully prosecuted in disregard of these principles, at 
least by the Congregationalists and Presbyterians of 
this country ; and that such missions are and must 
be controlled mainly by the free use of suggestions, 
opinions and arguments ; and those who have the di- 
rection of the missions must have truth and reason on 
their side, in order to be successful. Time must al- 
so be allowed for the requisite interchanges, and for 
necessary reflection on both sides. 

We merely add, that the Committee have never 
had any intention of ‘ cuéting off’ the Choctaw mis- 
sion from its connection with the Board. Indeed, the 
last two paragraphs in the ‘Special Report of the 
Prudential Committee on the Control to be exercised 
over missionaries,’ laid before the Board in a printed 
form, and published in the Minutes of the last Annu- 
al Meeting, show that nothing of the kind was con- 
templated. Nor have the Committee preferred any 
‘ charges’ against the mission. On the contrary, they 
would repeat the sentiment in the letter of Mr. Treat, 
expressing their undiminished confidence ‘in the in- 
tegrity and faithfulness of those servants of Christ.’ 
Respectfully yours, 


Rurus Axpeasos, Secretaries of the 


Sevan B. Treat, A. B.C. F. M. 


Sway L. Pomrory, 





From the New York Observer. 
E ANCIPATION AT THE SOUTH. 


Some fifteen years ago, the British Parliament voted 
£20,000,000, or nearly One Hundred Millions of Dol- 
lars, for the emancipation of the negroes in the West 
Indies. This act is the great boast of Englishmen ; 
and is urged by them as evidence of a deeper and 
truer anti-slavery feeling, than was ever exhibited by 
any other people, in any other country, on the globe. 
We have taken the liberty to deny the justice of this 
claim. We have asserted, that, whether tested by 
the amount of pecuniary sacrifice, or by other and 
better tests, there has been manifested in the Slave- 
holding States of the American Union, a deeper and 
more praiseworthy anti-slavery feeling than that ex- 
hibited in Great Britain; and in part proof of our 
assertion, we have said: ‘The census of 1840 shows 


S | that there are, as the result of vo/untary emancipations 


in our Slaveholding States, 215,000 free blacks, whose 
value as slaves, at the moderate estimate of $500 
each, would be more than $100,000,000 

We find a disposition in some quarters to detract 
from the merit which this statement would seem to 
confer upon our Southern brethren. It is objected, 
that some of these 215,000 free blacks were born free, 
being descendants of parents who were emanci- 
pated many years ago; and that in fairness, all such 
persons should be deducted. It is undoubtedly true 
that many, if not most, of the 215,000 free blacks in 
the South, were born free; but in a calculation in- 
tended to illustrate the comparative value and merit 
of the anti-slavery sacrifice made by Britain and 
America, why should they be deducted? Ifthe pa- 
rents had not been emancipated, the children would 
have been slaves; and why, in making the award of 
comparative merit to Britain and America, should 
America suffer, because she was earlier and more 
prompt in her beneficence? If A. gives $10,000 to 
a charitable institution, and B. at the same time puts 
$10,000 at interest, and when it has doubled by ac- 
cumulation gives $20,000 to the same institution, is 
B. a greater benefactor to the institution than A. ? 
If all the negroes at the South had been retained in 
bondage till 1840, and 215,000 of them had then been 
emancipated, would that sacrifice to anti-slavery feel- 
ing have been more meritorious than that whichSouth- 
ern slaveholders have actually made? If it would, 
then as the slaves are continually increising, the lon- 
ger the slaveholders now delay emancipation, the 
ater will be the amount of their anti-slavery merit. 
What the actual number of emancipations at the 
South has been, it is impossible to say. If in the free 
black population, taken by itself, the numher of deaths 
preted the number of births, as some maintain, and 
as we know to be the fact in some large districts of 
our country, the 215,000 free Southern blacks in the 
census of 1840 would indicate that there had been 
more than 215,000 voluntary emancipations. We do 
not believe, however, that the deaths exceed the 
births in the free black population atthe South. We 
believe that there is a small! excess of births, and that 
the number of actual emancipations has been, there- 
fore, somewhat less than 215,000. 

In estimating the moral worth of our charities, how- 
ever, the Bible teaches us to take other things into 
consideration, besides their numerical and pecuniary 
amount. When our Savior saw persons casting 
money into the treasury, he said that the r widow 
who cast in two mites had given more than all the 
rest ; for they cast in of their abundance, but she of 
her poverty cast in all that she had. Apply this test 
to the case before us. The British people are the 
richest people on the earth, and they took their £20, 
000,000 out of the richest treasury in the world. The 
$100,000,000 sacrificed by our ern Slavehold- 
ers was the sacrifice, in many cases, of all that they 
had, or at least of all that gave them consequence in 
society ; of noble-minded men reducing 
themselves by their deeds of emancipation from afftu- 
ence to comparative poverty. 

The Bible a ies still another rule and another 
test to our d of charity. ‘ When thou doest thine 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the h 
ocrites do, in the and in the streets, 





they may have glory of mea. * * Bat when thou 





come to his aid, and support this really 


, ble, needs no interpreter. 


doest thine alms, let hot thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.’ Now, who are continually tram- 
peting to the world the praises of their own philan- 
thropy, and claiming for themselves all the anti-sla- 
very glory,—the people who paid the £20,000,000, 
or the slavcholders, who, vy their voluntary emanci- 
pations, sacrificed the $100,000,000? It is now fif- 
teen years since Britain emancipated her negroes, 
and Exeter Hall and Finsbury Chapel, and other 
halls and chapels innumerable throughout the United 
Kingdom, are still rimging and shaking with the glo- 
rifications of the British people by British orators. 
But who knows the names of the Wilberforces and 
Clarksons of our Southern States? We are com- 
led even to go to our census to find out what they 
ave done. We find there, indeed, overwhelming 
evidence that a great and glorious work has been 
accomplished; but who did it, nobody knows. Such 
eharity, to our eye, has the Bible marks of true charity. 


Selections. 


From the New York Christian Inquirer. 
THE NEW YORK OBSERVER ON SLA- 
VERY. 


We notice a curious kind of reasoning in the last 
number of the New York Observer, to establish a 
statement it had previously put forth, that the South- 
ern Slave States had made as costly sacrifices to 
their sense of the evil and wrong of Slavery as Eng- 
land herself, by the emancipation of the West Indies 
at an expense of a hundred million of dollars. It 
seems that the estimated value of all the free ne- 
groes in the Slave States, is about $100,000,000, and 
as all these either were, or would have been slaves, 
had not they or their ancestors been freed, it follows 
that the amount of self-sacrificing feeling, of disin- 
terested devotion to the liberty of the slave, manifest- 
ed by Southern slaveholders, is equal to that shown 
by the English in paying £20,000,000 sterling to the 
West Indian proprietors. The absurdity of such 
reasoning is too apparent to satisfy anybody who is 
not pandering to national vanity and cupidity. If I 
meet a beggar in the street, and in answer to his 
shivering appeal, give him a dollar, and he, trading 
upon it, becomes ultimately a man of fortune, then, 
forsooth, I am to measure my desert, not by the 
small sacrifice I made, not by the amount of disin- 
terested benevolence required in giving the dollar— 
not by the intention I had, but by the providential 
consequences of the act! I am to consider myself as 
much entitled to praise and self-complacency as if 
I had actually given him the fortune he has made! 

The slaveholder who frees a slave who has after- 
wards a posterity of ten or more, has actually freed 
all these! That of course was his intention! It of 
course cost him as much to doit! It required as 
much sucrifice of feeling, of avarice, and injured the 
pecuniary rights of his family as much! It is not 
worth while to reason with nonsense like this. 

Again: how many of the free blacks in the South 
have been freed by the last will and testament of 
their owners? And what thanks do men deserve for 
giving up what they can no longer enjoy? It is easy 
to give away other people’s property; and when dy- 
ing men, to quiet their own complaining consciences, 
and to smooth their last pillow, manumit the slaves 
whose earnings they have enjoyed to the last, do they 
do anything more than confess that nothing but sel- 
fishness has kept them in bonds until that time; and 
that their interest in the pecuniary welfare of those 
that come after them is less strong than their sense 
of the wrong of slavery, and their fears of the future 
consequences? They free their slaves just as they 
are passing out of the world, as a sort of claim on the 
forgiveness of God ; and confess by the act their sin 
rather than their repentance, least of all their disin- 
terestedness. 

We have, we trust, charity for our Southern breth- 
ren. We do not unite with those who think that he- 
reditary prejudices and local circumstances afford no 
excuse for acts, which others, without these embar- 
rassments, may see to be wholly wrong. The real 
difficulty in the South is a darkened conscience in 
regard to the sin of Slavery. Let us do nothing at 
the North to thicken the gloom. Whatever sensibil- 











‘ity there is among slaveholders to the moral evil of 


Slavery, in the name of all that is sacred, let it be 
cherished. Do not let us, with the Observer, put the 
wet blanket of a deluding flattery upon the few 
sparks of moral Jife beginning now to appear in the 
Southern conscience, in regard to this horrible insti- 


tution. 





PATHETIC PRO-SLAVERY SPEECH. 
[Washington correspondent of the Boston Courier.] 


The House to-day was the scene of something 
very unusual, A speaker, Gov. McDowell, of Vir- 
ginia, was allowed, by unanimous consent, to go be- 
yond his hour, and trespass some thirty minutes 
upon the small remains of precious time left to that 
body. The Governor delivers the smoothest, oiliest 
speeches of any man in Congress. He is an elder- 
ly gentleman, of the kindest and gentlest nature, who 
never speaks a harsh word or thinks a harsh thought. 
His speech was written and committed to memory ; 
ind despite a very able British critic’s declaration, 
that nothing is more certainly established by uniform 
»xperience, than that a very good dissertation makes 
1 very poor speech, the written speech of to-day was 
aniversally voted to be both a very good dissertation 
ind a very good speech. The Governor displayed a 
little pardonable coquetry in allowing himself two or 
three times during his remarks, to be persuaded to 
proceed, and evinced not a little dramatic skill in ad- 
justing some happy hits to suit the occasion. 

The subject of the address was the admission of 
California as a State, which Gov. McDowell advoca- 
ted as being the only way of laying the Abolition 
Devil, and he beseeched and implored every body to 
compromise 
measure. His motives were evidently the very best, 
und his reasons were as good as the nature of the 
case admitted. An eminent felicity of expression 
ind polish of diction marked the speech throughout. 
It run in a silver stream of chaste and elegant com- 
position, which subdued and quite ravished every- 
body. All the best writers and speakers in the 
House seemed to be listening with delight. It is 
really very surprising to see how universally attrac- 
tive is the mellifluous flow of harmonious and ele- 
yant periods. It soothes like the music of rushing 
waters, or the strains of an Eolian harp. It induces 
. frame of mind, 


‘ Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven, 
And mild as opening gleams of promised heaven.’ 


Even the roughest and rudest spirits of that House 
were melted by the poetic beauty of the Governor's 
language uttered in tones so conciliatory,and persua- 
sive. It was wonderful to see how the oil of a 
kindly eloquence spread over and composed the tem- 
pestuous natures who roar and bellow in that verbal 
vortex. It was quite equal to the occasion described 
by the poet, when 

*Seylla chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause.’ 


It was an hour of dear delightful harmonies,—a 
sweet moment of blessed tenderness, when the heart 
utters itself in that , which, though inaudi- 

l Tsay it? House 
We were so i 


in this phenomenon that we forgot to look at the gal- 

leries. ing as is the revelation, we must be 

true to history, state that the Governor's 
peroration 


a large number of members. We have never seen 
anything like this before in that body. (We did not 
listen to Greeley’s speech on the mileage.) But 
there is nothiny like pathos to agitate the lachrymal 
glands to overfiowing, and suffuse the hairy faces of 
unlettered and inexperienced susceptibility with briny 
waters. Yet who could have imagined that 

‘that clan of boisterous bears 

Always together by the cars,’ 


could have been set to snufiling so prodigiously b 
any concatention of ideas thrown into ies 
howsoever it might have been washed, dressed, curl- 
ed, rouged, and perfumed. 

Some of the Senators at the supper table to-night, 
at Coleman’s, were rallying their susceptible breth- 
ren of the House, at a most cruel rate, on the extra- 
ordinary impression made by the orator. It was 
reckoned a rich joke. J. &P. 








PUBLIC MEETING OF COLORED CITI- 
ZENS OF DETROIT. 


A mass meeting of the Colored Citizens of the city 
of Detroit, convened at the City Hall on the 7th ul- 
timo, for the purpose of discussing their relations to 
American Slavery. The house being called to order, 
on motion, George D. Baptist was called to the chair, 
and Benj. F. Dade appointed Secretary, M. J. Light- 
foot, J. Maten, and Richard Gordon, Vice Presidents. 
The Chairman then, in a few remarks, made known 
the object of the meeting, after which, by request, 
Mr. H. Bibb sung a. liberty song. A committee of 
three was then appointed to draft e olutions expressive 
of the objects of the meeting; Wm. Lambert, Henry 
Bibb, and E. J. Cooper, were appointed. After a 
brief absence, the Committee returned, and through 
their Chairman presented the following preamble and 
resolutions :— 

Whereas, The rights and liberties of the citizens 
of the free State of Michigan have been trampled 
under foot and sacrificed to the tyranny of Southern 
slaveholders, by the unrighteous decision rendered 
in the late suit brought by Giltner, Troutman & Co., 
of Kentucky, against Comstock, Gorham, and others, 
of Michigan. And, 

Whereas, In our opinion, the said decision has de- 
prived us of all protection and security in our lives, 
our liberties, and in the pursuit of happiness ; for truly 
it may now be said of us that the birds have nests, 
and the foxes have holes, but the colored American 
hath not where to lay his head in peace—no, not even 
upon the soil that gave him birth. Heaven knows we 
have difficulties enough to encounter in this boasted 
land of liberty, religion, and Bibles, without being 
hunted down like the beasts of the forest. And, 
Whereas, Many of us have worn the galling chains 
of slavery, and have been hunted down and carried 
back, and passed through the fiery ordeal, and we 
know, by sad experience, its withering effects upon 
both body and mind, and its damning influence on the 
soul, we, therefore; cannot, nor ever will, believe that 
man has a right to hold his fellow man as property ; 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we hold our liberty dearer than 
we do our lives, and we will organize and _— 
ourselves with the determination, live or die, sink or 
swim, we will never be taken back into slavery. 
Resolved, That we will never voluntarily separate 
ourselves from the slave population in this country, 
for they are our fathers and mothers, our sisters and 
our brothers, their interest is our interest, their wrongs 
and their sufferings are ours, the injuries inflicted on 
them are alike inflicted on us; therefore, it is our 
duty to aid and assist them in their attempts to regain 
their liberty. 

Resolved, That as it is our earnest desire to be a 
peaceable and sober portion of the community, we 
will always abide by the constitution and laws of this 
and other States, which recognise no slavery within 
their borders, for we are not slaves, but human beings, 
and never will submit, tamely, to be converted into 
goods and chattels. 

Resolved, ‘That this meeting appoint a Committee 
to draft a petition to Congress, praying for the repeal 
of the law of 1793, relative to the recapture of fugi- 
tive slaves. 

After the reading of the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions, Mr. William Lambert took the floor, and 
supported them in a brief speech with much force and 
eloquence. Mr. Henry Bibb next came forward, and 
was formally introduced to the audience by the Chair- 
man. Mr. B. spoke at len on the many topics 
which are now agitating the American Continent; 
he spoke in detail of the wrongs of a large portion of 
the American people, of the horrors of slavery, of the 
late slave case and its unjust decision. Mr. B. closed 
by calling on the colored portion of this city and 
State to prepare themselves with the means of self- 
defence : for said he, ye are property in the eye of the 
laws of this free nation, equalized with the horse and 
the ox, and being held in this light by the man-steal- 
ers of the South, and liable to be seized as such at 
any moment, by himself or his agents, all protection 
that is left you is that which nature has bestowed ; 
therefore, as you have no other means, you must pro- 
tect yourselves by whatever means you 
among whom -were Messrs. Richard Gordon and 
James Maten. 

On motion, a Committée cf five were appointed to 
draft a petition to Congress in accordance with the 
fifth resolution, consisting of the following gentle- 
men: Messrs. Wm. Lambert, Henry Bibb, Benj. F. 
Dade, Alfred Derrick, and Richard Gordon. 

After a vote of thanks to the city authorities for 
the use of the room, &c., the meeting adjourned. 

Georee D. Baptist, Chairman. 
Bens. F. Dave, Secretary. 





SLAVERY IN DELAWARE. 


The Delaware Gazette of Jan. 30 (Democrat) 
has the following editorial; one of the editors, Wm. 
Penn Chandler, is a member of the Quaker meet- 
ing: 

Among the multitude of oe for condemnation 
which the action of our Legislature has afforded us, 
we are pleased to observe a single matter for com- 
mendation. That is the sum mode in which 
both Houses have treated the slavery agitations 
which have been thrust upon them from our midst. 
The committees of both Houses to which the lo 
petitions on the subject were referred, reporte 
unanimously that it was ‘ inexpedient to legislate 
upon the subject at this time,’ which report was 
unaimously sanctioned by both Houses The follow- 
ing is the vote, and we do the members the justice to 
record their names for their benefit. 

In the House, the yeas were, Messrs. Bradford, 
Bellah, Caulk, Collins, Cooch, Jones, Marshall, Mar- 
tin, Miles, Naudain, Postles, Rodney, Taylor, A. 
Tunnell, Vaughn, Wilson, Speaker—18. Nays, 
none. Absent—2 from Kent, one vacancy from 
Sussex. : 

In the Senate, the vote was: Yeas—Adams, 
Burnham, Hoffecker, Fiddeman, Jacobs, Paynter, 
Temple, Turner, Speaker. 


So keen were the miscalled Democrats among 
them (who have had some of the government pri 
ing to do) to pander to the prejudices of the : 
that they can commend even the actions of a W 
legislature for an act which the Whig press i 
condemns. = the saree Fer. the gone 
Republi a ig organ. i ma- 
jor eure above di editonal, they sey— 
: : Legislatu id tokee 


one which meets the of the Ga- 
mec |zote, "We opine, however, int x great many more 





Several other gentlemen addressed the meeting, » 


been given to prove ‘that it was inexpedicnt to leg 
islate upon the subject at this time."’ " 


The Blue Hen’s Chicken (of Wilmington) a Tay 
lor paper, of Jan. 19, says— 


Stavery. We hope our present Legislature will 
not adjourn without passin — for the extinction 
of this curse within our borders, Slavery in this 
State is confined to the two lower counties, where it 
is rapidly diminishing. If our friends of the lower 
counties wish evidence of the baleful effects of sla- 
very, let them contrast Kent and Sussex with New- 
castle county. In the two lower counties, [ands sell 
from one to ten dollars an acre; here, from fifty to 
one hundred dollars an acre. Kent and Sussex have 
for the last thirty years steadily decreased, while 
Newcastle county has rapidly increased. Newcastle 
county is the seat of all the arts and sciences, while 
in Kent and Sussex, only the simplest mechanical 
business is carried on. t any candid observer ex- 
amine the business brought before the Legislature 
from the different counties. The business from 
Newcastle county is generally the incorporation of 
companies, colleges, or schools, which show the 
wealth, intelligence, or business of the county; 
while from Kent or Sussex, it is to allow some man 
to locate a piece of vacant land or salt marsh, or else 
to allow him to erect a gate across a road to save 
fencing, a thing people wouldn’t hear of in this coun- 
ty. Newcastle has all the colleges and seminaries 
of learning in the State, while the lower counties 
have nothing but the district schools. The barn of 
a farmer in Newcastle county often costs as much 
as you can purchase a farm for in Kent or Sussex. 
This may prove humiliating to our friends of the 
lower counties, but it is nevertheless absolutely true. 
And what is the reason of this? Is not the land of 
Kent or Sussex naturally as fertile as that of New- 
castle county? Yes, generally so; but the curse of 
slavery has cast a blight on their fertile fields, and 
withered their otherwise golden harvests. For the 
earth to fetch forth abundant fruits requires not only 
the labor of a man’s hands, but his mind, his thought, 
his intelligence. A slave has no intelligence—his 
labor is merely mechanical—and the inevitable re- 
sult of slaves, as shown in every slave State, without 
any exception, is to exhaust the soil and demoralize 
the people. Our remarks suit not alone Kent and 
Sussex ; they apply with great force to every part of 
this bape peninsula, composed of the State of Dela- 
ware, the eastern shore of Maryland, and Accomac 
county, Virginia. The peninsula had a greater pop- 
ulation fifty reese ago than it has now. The only 
place on it which has increased (Newcastle county) 
In population, monopolizes all the arts, sciences, col- 
leges, &€., where there is no slavery. 


The ‘ Chicken’ of Feb. 16 has the following, which 
looks a little more like having a soul than any thing 
the slave-ridden Gazette dares utter :— 


Staves or Marnyianp. We regret to observe that 
the enlightened editor of the Cecil Democrat defends 
the barbarous slave laws of Maryland. We assert 
they would be considered a disgrace to the legislation 
of the dark ages. That a race > gan should be reared 
among us, who boast of being the most /ree nation 
on earth, who are kept in perpetual bondage, and 
not only so, but such as are free men and citizens 
from other States, coming into and accidentally de- 
tained over ten days, in Maryland, to be sold into 
this hopeless bondage, is enough to make humanity 
shudder. If there isa just God, can he withhold 
his severest judgment and punishment from such a 
people? If Marylanders were more ignorant than 
others, they might pend an excuse ; but as itis, what 
excuse have they but the most unfeeling, revolting, 
un-Christian and ignorant barbarity? If slavery 
makes men thus cruel and remorseless, where is 
there a greater curse to humanity? Let every man, 
with a Christian heart in his bosom, raise his voice 
against this crying sin—this horrible enormity. The 
interests of master and slave demand plain speech. 
‘To read such an article (says a correspondent of the 
Liberator) does me good; it makes me feel as if the 
heart of him that penned it beat in unison with my 
own. But when I take up my pen to copy the fol- 
lowing from the Gazette of the 2(t Jan., a paper at 
least half Quaker, it almost refuses to act :— 

‘A Necro Man For Sate, The unexpired term 


of between three and four years, of a negroman. He 
isa er hand, and well disposed, and apparently 
healthy ; will be sold for want of employment, Toa 
humane man, terms will be moderate. 

For further particulars, apply at this office.’ 

The holder of this man no doubt was ashamed 
jto sign his name to such a diabolical notice, to be 
| handed down to posterity, and it is no wonder; yet 
jfor a little paltry gain, these editors offer their ser- 
vices. 








TO GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR. 
Queen City or THe West, Feb. 12th, 1849. 
Gen. Zacuary TayYLon: 


Thou art under way for the City of Washington, 
in the full expectation of ascending the high station 
\of Presideat of the United States, and regaling thy 

friends in the National Palace. Hast thou consider- 

ed the career that paved the way for thy ex- 

altation? ‘Thon didst obey an unconstitutional order 
of President Polk, in advancing the army under thy 
, command into a Mexican country, before Co: 

by a declaration of war, had eit lawful for thee 

to do so; and the invasion was an act of war agai 
‘the Republic of Mexico, in the light of the law of 
nations. By the law of nations, ident Polk’s do- 
winions, in the direction of the Rio Grande, could 
reach no further than Texan conquest ; and thou wast 
informed, by Mexican authority, that they correctly 
understood thy position—at the same time warning 
thee, and requesting thee to withdraw the army from 
their domain, which warning and request thou chose 
to disregard. And wast thou not free to support the 
Constitution of the United States? F rmore, 
vast thou not sworn to its support? As a man, 
thou couldst not obey the order of the President, by 
making war by the invasion of Mexican dominion— 
yet, as a dog, thou couldst obey thy perjured master, 
amd, therefore, thou didst obey the Usurper, who, 
without the authority of the war-declaring power, set 





thee upon the Mexicans, to conquer a e, and as- 
sist in extending the dominion of President Polk, by 
the sword, to the Pacific Ocean. 


As a dog, thou art brave, and worthy the command 
of bloodhounds ; but to be President of the United 
States, the democracy will expect an oath from thee 
to * faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and to the best of thy ability preserve, 

' protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
‘States’ And can the war-dog stand up and swear? 
- Would it not be altogether better to omit the oath— 
| seeing it to be ‘as easy for an Ethiopian to change 
his skin, or a leopard his as for thee to keep 
, thy promise in relation to the Constitution, when thou 
‘dost swear? Dost thou know, that to kill without au- 
‘thority is murder? And President Polk, without au- 
‘thority to invade Mexico and kill Mexicans, could 
not confer that which he had not, upon thee—hence 
all thy Mexican slaughter being without the authori- 
y of the law, was murder. Take the law of nations, 

e Constitution of the United States, and the com- 
mon law for our guide, and thou art a murderer, sec- 
ond only to President Polk in rank, as chief in the 


ol Eri yon, arterial 
sustained old master, in the Presidential Chair. 

Than af these things, and prepare thy account for 

Tue Great Dav. R. E. P. 
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From the London Inquirer of Feb. 3. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
To THe Epiror: 


Dear Str,—I endeavored in my former letter to 
lead your readers to the conclusion, that the differ- 
ences existing as to the course to be pursued in re- 
spect to Slavery in the United States, is a difference 
not so much respecting the merits of the institution 
of Slavery, as respecting the means that can be em- 
ployed consistently with moral obligation, or with any 
rational prospect of doing good, for its abolition. 
There are many in America who do not think it right 
to join in any organization against slavery, who sin- 
cerely abhor the institution, and have most anxious 
feelings as to the probability of its being extinguished, 
and as to its influence on the fate of their country, 
as well as the evils it causes both to masters and 
slaves. Amongst those who think some active efforts 
to be called for, and to give hope of usefulness, there 
are also distinct and opposing organizations,those who 
join in each of which condemn the others. There 
are some candid and moderate individuals to be 
found everywhere, but party spirit runs high in the 
United States; and the advocates of each separate | 
plan are apt to attribute not only error, but bad mo- 
tives, to all who oppose them. There are many in| 
this country who will be unable to admit the idea of | 
any sincere opponents of slavery refusing to join in| 
active proceedings against it; yet if any confidence | 
¢.n be placed in the strongest expression of feeling | 

from persons who, in all the relations of life, bearthe 
highest and purest character, and who, in connection | 
with other philanthropic objects, shrink from no ex-| 
ertion or sacrifice that they deem useful, this must be | 
admitted. For my own part, after the conversations | 
I have had with friends whom I shall ever honor and | 
value, [ cannot for a moment hesitate. I will not} 
pretend to be a competent repgrter of their views ;| 
but their objections to joining any public demonstra- ! 
ton against slavery I understand to be, that, exclud- ' 
ing the supposition of a violent revolution, which they 
believe, incase of its success, would produce much 
more evil than good to the slaves themselves, and a 
murderous destruction of their masters, horrible to 
contemplate, emancipation must proceed from the 
masters, a8 non-slaveholding States and the Genera! 
Government have no political right whatever to in- 
terfere. But agitation, it is contended, not only in- 
disposes the masters to any favorable consideration 
of what is due to their slaves, but unfits the latter for 
receiving their freedom; and it is confidently main 
tiined, that the abolition of slavery by particula 
States has been delayed by the agitation which lias ta- 
ken place. It is alse affirmed that the abolitionists make 
use of means, in themselves immoral and corrupt 
enticing away individual slaves, often under false 
pretences, and with accompanying eircumstances of } 
f-aud, dishonesty or violence, greatly to be condemn- 
el. It is insisted, that a safe and happy emancipa- 
tion must be prepared forand brought about gradual- 
ly; and that, m rousing the passions of the slavehold- 
er, the abolitionist inflicts the worst injury on his 
own cause. The alleged actual unfitness of the 
slaves to enjoy or properly use liberty is also made 
an argument against any sndden measure for their 
emancipation. I neither admit the force of these ar- 
guments, nor is it my business now to answer them. 
{ have no objection to any manifestation of zeal on 
the other side, but I am grieved and distressed at in- 
s nuations against the sincerity and fair dealing of’; 
those who refuse to join in agitation against slavery, | 
though professing to feel strongly the evil of the sys- | 
tem. I have the fullest conviction myself of their| 
good faith. In some points of view, their arguments | 
are very striking, and I cannot feel that we either| 
have the right to denounce them, or serve any good | 
purpose by such a course. 

For Mr. Garrison, the leader of the Abolition par- 
ty, [have a sincere admiration and respect. The at 
tacks upon his character which I have frequently | 
heard, have appeared to me unreasonable and uncan. ! 
did. I rejoiced inthe opportunity of knowing him ; | 
and was anxious, both in England and America, to | 
show my esteem for him. But I cannot profess t+! 
be his follower. In the opinion, that our sympathie : | 
are demanded for the oppressed, and that, compare! | 
with the recognition of their rights, and the promo: | 
tion of their well-oeing, all other considerations mus* , 
give way, I cordially concur with him, and not les 
in the conviction that in order to advance the caus: | 
of justice, it is necessary to arouse the public b; 
earnest appeal, and varied and repeated argument—. 
in other words, that what is called agitation, provided | 
it be carried on in a proper spirit, is justifiable and} 
necessary. The political notions of Mr. Garrison, in 
connection with the slavery question, have, I confess, 
appeared to me extravagant; and I could neither as- 
sent to, nor read without pain, and a deep sense of in- 
justice done, the denunciations against all who disa- 
gree with them in which his party indulge. _[ attrib- 
ute the course pursued, not to an unamiable spirit 
but to a mistaken view of right. I must, however, 
blame and Jament it ; and it seemed to me, that in my 
intercourse with various parties, I had abundant 
opportunities for observing its mischievous effects. 
The fault is exactly the same with the sectarian big- 
otry which would injure in this world, and damn in 
another, all who cannot utter the required ‘shibbo- 
leth’ of a party. 

The Americ2n Abolitionists of the Garrison school 
have endeavored to expose to public indignation, as 
upholders of slavery, all who refuse to adopt their 
views respecting the course to be taken for its ex- 
tinction; they have made a special attack upon all 
Christian Churches, because they could not make 
their organizations subservient to their own purpose ; 
thev have held it out as an object of their efforts to 
destroy the government of their country, because it 
now recognizes the institution of slavery, instead of 
only proposing to purify it from that stain; and they 
have allowed their cause to be so mixed up with the 
peculiar, and, to a large portion of society, very ob- 
noxions opinions on other subjects of their leaders, 
as to exclude themselves from a large amount of 
support and sympathy. I still believe that they have 
done good ; that there is much which is noble in their 
principles, and worthy of love and admiration in their 
characters ; but I think that when we on this side of 
the Atlantic suppose them to be the only American 
party sincerely aiming at the abolition of slavery, and 
are willing to identify ourselves with their particular 
course or action, as well as with the great general 
principle, we make a serious mistake, and are some- 
times betrayed into injustice towards most estimable 
individuals, and the display of a wrong spirit. 

I will add a few words, with your permission, on an- 
other occasion, respecting the propects of the cause 
of emancipation in the United States, and the gener-i 
al feeling on the subject, as far as I had opportuni- 
ties of knowing it. 

I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 


WILLIAM HINCKS. 














te" The Editor of the Inquirer makes the follow- ' 
ing comments on the Letter of the Rey. Mr. Hincks. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY AND ITS OPPO- 
NENTS. 


The present state of the question respecting the ab- 
olition of American Slavery—the greatest political | 
question now agitated in tae world—is, in many re- 
spects, more hopeful than could have been expected aj 
short time back, when that monster evil seemed to/ 
have its vitality renewed by the Annexation of Tex-! 
as and the Mexican war. A change has come over | 
public opinion in the United States, so far as to make | 
it probable that Slavery will be excluded from the | 
vast territory recently acquired from Mexico, and 
that the National Legislature will be at length purged 
from the dark stain of tolerating not only Slavery but | 
the Slave-trade in the district in which it assembles, | 
and which is under its exclusive control. Even these | 
two steps may to some seem small advances; and! 
they are small when compared with the magnitude of | 
the work yet to be done; but the greatest social tri-| 
umphs have been achieved thus gradually; and we | 
must always remember, that in the struggle against 
an abuse, it is harder to gain inches of ground at the 
beginning, than miles and leagues afterwards. 
Mighty and firm as is still the Slave Power in Amer- 
ica, it is now visibly yielding to the attacks made 
upon it, and we know that however long it may yet 

rotract its resistance, it is backing towards inevita- 

le destruction. ‘That humanity has advanced thus 
far, is owing mainly, as we believe, to the efforts and 
sacrifices of those heroic men, who, for a serics of 
year3, have written, spoken, travelled, toiled, and 
suffered, in the cause of abolition. 3 

We feel the more called upon to give the honor 
which we think is due to the American Abolitionists, 
because some portions of their conduct we regard as 
decidedly wrong, und others as injudicious; but 
whatever be their faults, they are still the true cham- 
pions of humanity ; and though others, who think it 
right to take no share in the labors and perils con- 
nected with organizations against Slavery, may de- 
serve to have a more charitable construction put 
upon their motives than is always accorded by the 


—— A OT ay tne 





Abolitionists, they have at best no hi 


claim than 
t+ an exemption censure. the great bat- 
: es of freedom have been won by hot and active com- 

atants. Posterity honors such men in spite of their 
errors; it may pardon, but can scarcely praise, the 
unproductive sympathy of those who stood by, and 


romote charity, and a right mutual understanding 
f differ: We 
think the same object may be in some slight degree 
furthered, by our expression of the duties which we 
conceive to be imposed by the existence of Slavery, 
upon all American citizens, and of the merits which 
we consequently hold to belong to active and avowed 


etween men whose judgments 


Abolitionists. 


We have, in the first place, to bring fully before 
our minds the fact, that American Slavery is the most 
gigantic national crime, and the most pernicious so- 
cial evil that exists, or has ever existed, amongst civ- 
Moreover, it is an evil of growing mag- 
nitude, and was, until quite recently, one of growing 
Elsewhere, political tyrannies have robbed 
men of property, paralyzed industry, and made life in- 
secure; but their most wide-spread mischief has been 
The more. frightful moral evils 
exhibited in the character of those who exercise ar- 
bitrary power have been confined to the few. Sla- 
very indeed, and serfdom, we have had from ancient 
times; but the slavery of Palestine, of Greece, and of 
Rome, the serfdom of Western Europe in the middle 
ages, or of Eastern Europe at the present day, have 
none of them been attended with that constant, all- 
pervading cruelty, that remorseless exaction of ex- 
hausting labor, that jealous suppression of all intellec- 
tual and spiritual life in the slave, which we see pro- 
duced by the thirst of gain, and the fear of insurrec- 
None of them 
inflicted the same moral evils on the slave, and cer- 
tainly none produced the same profound demoraliza- 


ilized men. 


strength. 


physical suffering. 


tion in the Slave States of America. 


tion amongst the slave-owners. 


The viciousness of a bad institution bears always 
a proportion to the amount of intelligence and the 
development of moral perceptions which exist in so- 
ciety along with it, because in so far as it does not 
rouse the minds and consciences of men to opposi- 
tion, it reduces them to obedience, and forces them 
Thus the chief mental power of 


to act in its service. ) 
the Slave States, invigorated by all the acquisitions o 


modern intelligence, and in the broad moral daylight 
of a Christian age, is openly and shamelessly enlisted 


in the defence of Slavery. Instead of apologies fo 


an inevitable evil, we have vindications of a perma- 
Instead of schemes, or even aspira- 
tions for enfranchisement, we have a deliberate and 
systematic policy for the extension and perpetuation 
Fifty years ago, the Statesmen of the 


nent institution. 


of bondage. 
South retained so much of an unperverted sense o 


right, as to declare openly the evil of Slavery, and to 
speak of a time when it must necessarily come tu an 
end. To uphold it for its intrinsic excellencies, to 


provide and contend for its maintenance throughou 


all ages, as if it stood upon the same footing with 
representative assemblies, or trial by jury, would have 
been a thing to make the Fathers of the American 
But now, 
The successors 
of the men who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, form parties, choose magistrates, make wars, 
and seize on the territories of neighboring States, in 
order to extend, consolidate, and establish for ever, 
In short, Slavery has become 
It deter- 
mines the Government, the laws, the appointments, 
and pervades the whole political life of the Union. 
It has taken 
possession of the churches, and involved ministers of 
the Gospel of Curist,—not as scattered individuals, 


Constitution hang their heads for shame. 
there is no shame about the matter. 


the system of Slavery. 
the ruling principle of American policy. 
Nor is its influence confined to polities. 


but acting in collective bodies,—in the guilt of sanc 


tioning the grossest immoralities, because their sup- 
pression would be inconsistent with laws which make 
It is not necessa- 
ry to add another feature to the revolting picture, by 
alluding to the terrible corruption which is notorious- 
ly introduced amongst the families of those who own | 
It is enough, that in one half of America, its | President elect gave Mr. Crittenden carte blanche to 


a property of the persons of men. 


slaves. 


distinetly upon all American citizens who are rot Ab- 
more . Appearances are certainly against them, 
a is 


pect from i to our view, then, 
i as such, ought to be an iti 
We do not say he to join this or that organiza- 


tl co ttl aginst agra wong hich noe 


every man shares in 


as, the latest, the lar, the most deliberate measure 
for the extension rpetuation of slavery. The 
continuance of slavery in the District of Columbia is 
a thing for which the non-protesting citizens of New 
York or New England are as much responsible as the 
people of Virginia or Carolina. The internal slave- 
trade, which is almost as cruel, quite as immoral, and 
in its incidents even more disgusting than the man- 
stealing of the African coast, is as distinctly upheld by 
the Collective Legislature of the Union as was the 
British Slave-Trade by the British Parliament, at the 
commencement of the present century. By the Con- 
stitution, Congress has the power to suppress that 
traflic. If it exercised that power—if it prevented the 
transmission of slaves from one State to another— 
slavery would soon be at an end in Virginia and 
some other of the older slave States, in which the 
system is now inade profitable only by breeding slaves 
for the unexhausted soil of the regions round the gulf 
of Mexico. But with freedom established in Virgin- 
ia, Kentucky, Maryland and Delaware, the prepon- 
derance of the slave-power would be destroyed, and 
the Union would soon clear itself from the foul blot 
by which it is now disfigured. 

For these reasons, we are obliged, in the absence 
of distinct proof to the contrary, to regard as virtual 
supporters of the present system, all Americans, no 
matter to what State they belong, who do not active- 
ly and openly oppose it. It is for themselves to set- 
tle the form in which that opposition should be offer- 
ed. It.would be impertinent and presumptuous for 
strangers to say to any man or any set of men, ‘ You 
are bound to use your pulpit er your pen for the fur- 
therance of this object.’ For our own part, we 
think it can rarely be the duty of a religious minister 
to advocate from the pulpit any legal or moral change ; 
but, however this may be, to his own conscience the 
decision must be left. The pulpit is not his only 
sphere of action. As a minister of the gospel, he 
does not cease to bea citizen of the State: aud it is 
the duties of the latter character that the existence 
of bad laws calls upon him to fulfil. Looking on, 
from this distance, while the glorious struggle for the 
f| abolition of American Slavery is in progress, we 

must repeat that our admiration and sympathies are 
attracted by all, however they may be di 
r 


and passive, we cannot but recognize some to be men 
of eminent virtue and piety ; but without better rea- 
sons than we have ever heard assigned for the course 


f| their quiescence is a great and lamentable error. 





THE MONARCHISTS. 


t In the course of the Presidential canvass, we 
urged as cne strong ground of objection to Gen. 


the most obnoxious features of monarchy, inasmuch 
as it would place at the head of the government, a 
man notoriously incompetent to the discharge of the 
duties of the station, inthe expectation that he would 
select competent persons to perform that which prop- 
erly belonged to himself to do. In such a case, we 
have no pledge for any particular course of policy, as 
it must always depend onthe person who, for the 
time being, has the presidential confidence, however 
that confidence may have been obtained, and wheth- 
er deserving of it or not. What we then foresaw, as 
the probable consequence of his election, there are 
now unmistakable indications, will speedily be veri- 
fied in the act. 
-| the New York True Sun, who appears to be well in- 
formed on the subject, says: 


‘ According to the terms of Gen. Taylor's letter to 
Mr. Crittenden, of which 1 wrote you a weck or so 
since,Mr, Clayton stands in the relation to the General 
and the nation, which the English Premier holds to his 
sovereign and the British people. In this letter, the 


private life, and in a much larger portion its public | name his colleagues, if he should consent to choose for 


life, are tainted to the core by the deadly moral poi 
son which the existence of Slavery generates. 


How is an evil so vast and deep rooted as this to 
It was not, and is not, one to yield 
We cannot even imagine any 


be got rid of ? 
to mild correctives. 
remedy likely to do good, except an organized anc 


powerful agitation, directed to the end of arousing 
the national conscience to the enormous wrong, to the 
Agita- 


existence of which it had become insensible. 
tion has its own evils, and they are not slight ones 


but objects far less difficult of attainment than the 


abolition of American Slavery have been felt by our 
selves to necessitate and to justify the remedy ever 
with its attendant evils. 


Without agitation, organ- 
ised and constant agitation, our own Slave trade and 
Slave system, and our current opinions about them, 
would still be much what they were when we bar- 


.| himself a cabinet port-folio. If not, a similar offer 
was to be made to Mr. Clayton, and in the event of 
his declension, then to Wm. C. Rives of Virginia. 
You will perceive that the General is thus carrying 
out in good faith, what he has heretofore written con- 
, cerning his entire unfitness for the Presidency— 

throwing the labor and responsibility of his first and 
(to the country,) most vitally important executive du- 
ty, on the shoulders of a substitute.’ 

Here we find, not only the monarchieal principle 


adopted, but the very mode and manner of it. The 
._|nominal ruler selects his favorite, and entrusts to 


the composition of that cabinet, and the course of its 
policy, will depend, not upon the judgment of the 
President, but upon the accidental circumstance of 
who may happen to be his prime minister. And 


> . i@ is iiethh , Tay » rhi ; 
gained in public treaties for the monopoly of supplying this is justified by the Taylor press, which also goes 


negroes to New Spain. Without agitation, the Iris! 


Orangeman would still trample on the Roman Cath- 
With- 
out agitation, the descendants of the men who estab- 
lished the Parliamentary Liberties of England, would 
still be excluded from civil offices by tests and disa- 
bilities. Without agitation, the iniquitous laws made 
for the purpose of raising the price of bread, would 
still lay their tax on the food of the laborer for the 
Far more needful than in 
any of these cases was agitation in America, to resist 
and break down the custom-hardened laws and opin- 
ions which support the monster injustice of Slavery. 
Looking to the foul and yet progressive character of 
that abuse since the commencement of the present 
century, the world must have said, if no strong re-ac- 
tion had been generated, that all moral life was dead 
in America—that the public conscience had been 
An Anti-Slavery agitation 
—a fervid and intense agitation—was- necessary, not 
merely to save American character in the eyes of 
other nations, but to avert an utter torpor and callous- 
ness of the moral sense which was creeping over the 


olic as a being of an inferior and hated race. 


benefit of the landlord. 


seared into insensibility. 


hearts of the people. 


Yet a mighty, and, to Europeans, an almost incon- 
The Slave sys- 
’ tem of America is mainly upheld by that prejudice of 
color, which is, unhappily, as strong in the North as 


ceivable difficulty stood in the way. 


in the South. In the most enlightened and morally 


advanced parts of the Union, the child still drinks in 


with his mother’s milk dislike and contempt for the 


negro. It is this prejudice which rivets the fetters of | chieftain, and serves to illustrate the influence which 
the Slave; and yet monstrous and pernicious as it is, | his elevation will exert upon the national sentiment. 


the best minds are scarcely able to shake off its in- 
fluence. Thus it happens, that the men who should 
contend for the freedom of the negro, had to struggle 
with this ally of tyranny in their own bosoms. To 
the eternal honor of America, men were found to en- 
ter upon this contest, though for many of them it 
could be no other than one long martyrdom. By 
word and act, by toil and sacrifice, they bore a noble 
testimony to principles which at one time seemed in 
danger of being forgotten, but which now have ad- 
vocates in multitudes of fervent and fearless minds 
whom the Anti-Slavery agitation has awakened to a 
recognition of the universal rights of humanity. The 
leaders of this movement have fallen into many er- 
rors. They have adopted some modes of action 
which we think injudicious, and they have used harsh 
and uncharitable language not only towards their op- 
ponents, but towards men who seek the same object 
with themselves by different means, We should ad- 
mire the Abolitionists more, if they were free from 
these faults. Bat we cannot refuse them our admira- 
tion because they do not exhibit the perfection of hu- 
man nature. Their defects they have in common 
with many classes of Reformers. Their exvellencies 
are those which in this age are most rare—moral 
courage and thé sacrifice of ease and social approba- 
tion to duty. Let us hope to see the time wien men 
who so far share the spirit of Christ will also manifest 
the mildness and the charity wich thinketh no evil, 
as they were combined in the life of our great Ex- 
emplar. 

In thus noticing the intolerance of some of the Ab- 
olitionists, it will be seen that we agree with Mr. 
Hivcxs, that injustice has been done to the motives 
of many sincere opponents of slavery. His testimo- 
ny would satisfy us, even if we were not previously 
convinced that many such are to be found, who do 
not think it right to join tae Abolition movement. 
Nevertheless, we must frankly confess, that the bur- 
thenof vindicating themselves seems to us to rest 


, | @ step still further in the road to monarchy, and de- 
clares the President irresponsible for the acts of the 
Government. To this point we make the following 
extract from the New York Herald, an original Tay- 
lor paper : 

Gen. Taylor, from his habits, his life, his history, 

and the mode of his election, cannot be held responsible 
for any méstakes he may commit in his administration. 
He disclaims all superior knowledge of statesmanship, 
and brings into the White House simply honesty, in- 
tegrity and common sense. Ilis modesty takes away 
much 
shoulders of the cabinet, who will be responsible for 
the advice which they muy give him in all the prac- 
tical concerns and details of the government. Jor all 
errors and mistakes that may be made—and ‘to err is 
human’—we shall, therefore, hold the cabinet of the 
new administration responsible, and so, we believe, will 
the people of the United States. 
These are strange doctrines for republican ears, 
but they are the natural fruit of that abandonment of 
principle, by which Gen. Taylor has been placed in 
the Presidential chair. While Europe is becoming 
republican, we are lapsing into monarchy, or into the 
abuses of monarchy. Let the people look to their 
liberties in season.—{ Massachusetts Spy. 





BEAUTIES OF TAYLORISM. 


In the speech of General Taylor recently delivered 
in Tennessee, the genie | paragraph occurs. As 
might be expected, it smacks strongly of the military 


With the knowledge of human nature that is attribu- 
ted to him, we presume that Gen. Taylor understands 
that such language is suited to the meridian of Ten- 
nessee, and ought not to be repeated in Massachiu- 
setts—unless, indeed, he should be misled by the 
tone of Gov. Briggs’s Proclamation for raising Vol- 
unteers. The sentence which we put in Italics, de- 
serves serious consideration :— 


‘We are emphatically a nation of soldiers. With 
our mother’s milk, we imbibe lessons of patriotism. 
The duty of defending the country is inculcated as 
the first a freeman should learn, and the last he should 
forget. The women of America send forth their sons 
to battle with instructions to return with or upon their 
shields. ‘They wouldrather they should never come 
back than return without honor. No man can ever 
prove recreant in the hour of danger whilst such is the 
national sentiment. We have thus grown strong, not 
only to defend and protect our own country, but to invade 
the territory of an enemy, when impelled to do so by pub- 
lic necessity. For this strength we are indebted as 
much, or perhaps more, to the noble teachings of the 
matrons of America than to any other cause.’ 


Who shall say that the of chivalry has gone ? 
In Kentucky, the General made another speech, the 
fac-simile of that delivered in Tennessee, and also 
developed a talent for which he has not yet obtained 
due credit. The New York Express thus describes 
the performance :— 


General Taylor's speech was of course with 
the most rapturous applause,—but the old hero’s elo- 
cutionary energies were not yet exhausted. Late in the 
evening, he was again upon—but instead of a 
sentiment or speech, he told with great good humor 
the followi : ‘ 

pre rian Ben AO ‘there was once a friend of 
mine in the Navy, who commanded a fine ship in that 
service, and was somewhat renowned for the elegance 
of his entertainments. He, however, had a standi 





vided among 
themselves, who are actively and openly contending 
inthe cause of humanity. Of those who are silent 


which they adopt, we are compelled to think that 


Taylor, that to elect him would be to adopt one of 


The Washington correspondent of 


, | him the whole arrangement of his cabinet. So that | 


responsibility, and places the onus on the, 


RAT OR steers 


whenever he 


he entertained some in the 
editerranean, a war-worn across thc 


your 
to-day is so sumptuous that the cook should 
escape.’—( Loud laughter and cheers.) 


Our Taylor friends, we will see in this a 


Songine te bam Washington, Ping et te dimer 
ine rst i isi 1 i 

- table—‘late in the evening’—to tell such a story !— 
[Boston Republican. 


suppose, ~ 
than it concerns ourselves. It does concern him aj fresh proof of the boasted resemblance to W: 


te* The Beauties of Taylorism ’ are heightened by 
the following incident which lately occurred, and 
which the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Courier relates with seemingly great relish :— 


‘Coming up the Mississippi, he disregarded the 
wishes of none of his fellow-citizens on the way, who 
wished to pay their respects and take him by the 
hand. On one occasion, he was requested to go on 
shore after it had got to be evening, to see the peo 
of a little hamlet on the banks of the river. A 
had been sent on board the steamer to bring him, and 
this was paddled by one man, and he was drunk. 
Nothing loth, the General, in utter opposition to the 
wishes of his friends, who protested against his ex- 
posing himself in that way, climbed over the side into 
the little boat, which was rocking and getting under 
the guards of the steamer at every _ moment, and un- 
hesitatingly entrusted himself to the intoxicated fer- 
ryman. ‘The fellow shook and rocked his skiff so that 
the general began to apprehend a ducking. He im- 
mediately stepped towards the stern, and seizing the 
boatman by he arm, exclaimed, ‘ You —— drunken 
scoundrel, if you don’t sit down and keep quiet, I will 
throw you overboard, and paddle the boat ashore my- 
self.’ . The man was frightened into temporary sobrie- 
ty, and landed the General dry. After having had 
his right arm made a pump handle of for half an hour, 
he was ferried back to the steamer, and pursued his 
way up the river.’ 





PRES. TAYLOR’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Wasuineron, March 5, 1849. 
Zacuary Tartor, the President of the United 
States, was duly sworn into office, at Washington, 
this day, at 12 o'clock, after which he delivered the 
following Inaugura] Address to the Senators and 
Representatives of Congress. 


ADDRESS. 


' Elected by the American people to the highest 
office known to our laws, | appear here to take the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution, and, in compli- 
ance with a time-honored custom, to address the peo- 
ple assembled. 

The confidence and respeet shown by my country- 
men, in calling me to be the Chief Magistrate of a 
Republic holding high rank among the nations of the 
earth, has inspired me with feelings of the most pro- 
found gratitude ; but when I reflect that the accept- 
ance of the office which their partiality has bestowed, 
imposes the discharge of the most arduous duties, 
involves the weightiest obligations, I am conscious 
that the position which | have been called to fill, 
though sufficient to satisfy the loftiest ambition, is 
surrounded by fearful responsibilities. 

Happily. however, in the performance of my new 
duties, [ shall not be without able co-operation. The 
legislative and judicial branches of the government 
present prominent examples of distinguished and 
civil attainments, and matured experience: and it 
it shall be my endeavor to call to my assistance in 
the Executive department, individuals, whose _tal- 
ents, integrity, and sincerity of character, will fur- 
nish ample guarantee for the faithful and honorable 
performance of the trust to be committed to their 
charge. 

With such aids, and an honest purpose to do what- 
ever is right, | hope to execute diligently, impartial- 
ly, and for the best interests of the country, the man- 
ifold duties devolved upon me. 

In the discharge of these duties, my guide will be 
the Constitution I this day swear to preserve, protect 
and defend. For the interpretation of that instru- 
ment, I shall look to the decisions of the judicial 
tribunals, established by its authority, and to the 
practice of government under the earliest Presi- 
dents, who had so large a share in its formation. 

T’o the example of these illustrious patriots, I shall 
always refer with reverence, and especially to his 
example who was by so many titled the father of 
his country. 

To command the Army and Navy of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the Senate— 
to make treaties—to appoint ambassadors and other 
oflicers—to give to Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend such measures as 
he shall judge to be necessary—and to take care 
that the laws shall be faithfully executed—these 
are the most important functions entrusted to the 
President by the Constitution ; and it may be expect- 
ed that I shall briefly indicate the principles which 

will control me in their execution. 

Chosen by the body of the people, under the as- 
| surance that my administration would be devoted to 
| the welfare of the whole country, and not to the sup- 
port of any particular section, or merely local inter- 
| est. I this day renew the declarations I have here- 
tofore made, and proclaim my fixed determination to 
maintain, to the extent of my ability, the govern- 
ment in its original purity, and to adopt as the basis 
| of my public policy, those great republican doctrines 
| which constitute the strength of our national exis- 
tence. 

In reference to the Army and Navy, lately em- 
ployed with so much distinction in active service, 
care shall be taken to insure the highest condition 
of efficiency ; and in furtherance of that object, the 
military and naval schools, sustained by the liberal- 
ity of Congress, shall receive the special attention of 
the executive. : 

As American freemen, we cannot but sympathize 
with all efforts to extend the blessings of civil and po- 
litical liberty ; but at the same time, we are warned 
by the admonition of history and the voice of our own 
beloved Washington, to abstain from entangling alli- 
ances with foreign nations, and all disputes between 
conflicting governments. 

It is our interest, not less than our duty, to remain 
strictly neutral, while our geographical position, the 
genius of our institutions, and our people, the advan- 
cing spirit of civilization, and above all the dictates of 
religion, direct us to the cultivation of peaceful and 














friendly relations with all other powers, 
It is to be hoped that no international question can 


| now arise, which a government confident in its own 
| strength, and resolved to protect its own just rights, 
{| may not settle by wise negotiation ; and it eminently 


becomes a government like our own, founded on the 
morality and intelligence of its citizens, and upheld 
by their affections, to exhaust every resort of honor- 
able diplomacy before appealing to arms. 

In the conduct of our foreign relations, I shall con- 
form to these views, as I believe them essential to the 
best interests and honor of the country. 

The appointing power vested in the President, im- 
poses delicate and onerous duties, So far as it is 
possible to be informed, I shall make honesty, capac- 
ity, and fidelity, indispensable prerequisites to the be- 
stowal of office, and absence of either of these quali- 
ties shall be deemed sufficient cause for removal. 

It shall be my study to recommend such constitu- 
tional measures to Congress as may be necessary.and 
proper to secure encouragement and protection to the 

reat interests of agriculture, commerce and manu- 
actures ; to improve our rivers and harbors; to _pro- 
vide for the speedy extinguishment of the public debt ; 
to enforce a strict accountability on the part of all offi- 
cers of the government; and the utmost economy in 
all public expenditures. 

But it is for the wisdom of Congress itself, in which 
all legislative powers are vested by the constitution, 
to regulate these and other matters of domestic poli- 
cy. I shall look with confidence to the enlightened 
patriotism of that body to adopt such measures of con- 
ciliation as may harmonize conflicting inte’ and 
tend to perpetuate that Union which should be the 
paramount object of our hopes and affections. 

On any action, calculated to promote any object so 
near the heart of every one who truly loves his coun- 
try, will zealously unite with the co-ordinate branch- 
es of Government. 

In conclusion, I congratulate you, my fellow-citi- 
zens, upon the high state of prosperity to which the 
goodness of Divine Providence hes conducted our 
common country. Let us invoke a continuance of 
the same protecting care, which has led us from 
small ay ET, to the eminence to which we have 
this day arrived; and let us seek to deserve that b 
pradence and moderation in our counsels, by well- 
directed attempts to the bitterness which too 
often marks differences of opinion, the promulgati 
and practice of just and liberal pri 





rule on such occasions—which was to thrash the cook 


e of just ani iples, and by en- 
nei th al ore wt 


Of this liberty, out 
were never deprived, 
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Che Liberator. 


BOSTON, MARCH 9, 1849. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 


SECESSION FROM THE UNION. 

On Thursday afternoon, last week, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of the Massachusetts Legislature, to 
Massachusetts from the Union, were addressed, in be- 
half‘of the petitioners, by Wenvext Paruuies and 
Wa. Luorp Garrison. To accommodate those who 
wished to hear the pleas for Secession, and who could 
not be within the very narrow limits of 
the room usually occupied by the Committee, the use 
of the Representatives’ Hall (as on some former oc- 
casions) was kindly granted ; though a much larger 
number of interested spectators would have been 
present, if it had been known, previous to the hour of 
the meeting, that the Hall would be granted for this 
purpose. Whatever may be the report of the Com- 
mittee, (and we are not so sanguine as to suppose ea 
will be favorable in the present state of public senti- 
ment,) their courtesy, kindness, and respectful atten- 
tion, deserve special commendation. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the argument, their demeanor 
was such as became gentlemen, who, respecting them- 
selves, knew how to. respect others. It gives us 
pleasure to make this acknowledgment. 

Mr. Phillips first addressed the Committee with 
that beautiful serenity yet earnestness of spirit, and 
that force of reasoning and power of eloquence, which 
so uniformly characterise that gentleman’s public ef- 
forts. His were indeed the words of ‘truth and so- 
berness.’ His argument was clear, compact, irresist- 
ible. As for the abolitionists, he said, they had re- 
peatedly come up to the Legislature, and, amid 
greater ridicule, obloquy and opposition than now at- 
tend this attempt to sever Massachusetts from the 
Union, called for the-repeal of all enactments based 
on complexional caste; and in every instance they 
had been successful. Until they had experienced ut 
least one defeat, until they were baffled in a single in- 
stance, they would neither be intimidated nor dis- 
couraged from asking of the Legislature whatever 
they might deem the liberty or the honor of the Com- 
monwealth demanded at its hands. He went onto 
show how the Slave Power (and that Power he did 
not locate wholly south of Mason and Dixon’s line) 
had corrupted and subjugated the whole country— 
how the tendencies of the Union had been in one di 
rection, by a moral necessity as fixed as the law of 
gravitation, and that was to the steady growth, ex- 
tension and permanence of the system of slavery— 
how Massachusetts was degraded, defiled, oppressed 
by her unholy alliance with the slaveholding States 
—and how weighty and solemn were the reasons that 
existed for declaring the Union at anend. To the 
objection, that there was no way by which Massa- 
chusetts could legally secede trom the Union, inas- 
much as the members of the Legislature were under 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and therefore they could not, without violating that 
oath, comply with the prayer of the petitioners—&c, 
&c., Mr. Phillips said that to her belonged, at least, 
the right of revolution; that, in consenting to be a 
member of the Union, she had not relinquished her 
right to protect and defend the lives and liberties of 
those of whom she exacted allegiance, but whom, if 
she could not thus protect and defend, she had no 
right to claim to govern; that precedents were not 
wanting, in the past history of the country, with ref- 
erence to British tyranny, to justify al] that the peti- 
tioners requested at the hands of the Legislature ; 
and that the initiative step towards effecting a disso- 
lution of the Union could very properly be taken by 
that body, by summoning a Convention of the People 
in the manner and for the purpose suggested by the 
petitioners. The substance of Mr. Phillips’s speech 
we expect to be able to lay before the readers of the 
Liberator in a future number, and at considerable 
length, We are confident it will greatly enlighten 
and eaify many inquiring minds on this grave and 
momentous question—minds honestly perplexed as 
to what should be done, and how it can be done, in 
this great emergency. 

Mr. Garrison followed Mr. Phillips. He said he 
would begin his argument, in support of the prayer 
of the petitioners, by reading from two documents, 
exhibiting the political and religious aspects of the 
question. He then read the first portion of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which vindicates the right 
of revolution—laying particular emphasis on these 
passages :— 

‘Prudence, indeed, would dictate, that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed sor light 
and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience 
hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suf- 
fer, while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed, But, when a lng train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute ‘despotism, it 
is their right, it is their purty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment, and to provide new guards for their future 
security.” 

This, then, was the political justification of the pe- 
titioners, for seeking to dissolve the bonds which con- 
nect Massachusetts with this slavery-ridden Union. 
Their religious justification would be found in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Isaiah. Mr. Garrison then 
read that graphic but terrific description of our na- 
tional compact, in view of its sinful compromises, 
beginning at the 14th verse of that chapter, about 
“a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell,’ 
and ending—* For the bed is shorter than that aman 
can stretch himself on it ; and the covering narrower 
than that he can wrap himself in it. For the Lord 
shall rise up, that he may do his work, his strange 
work; and bring to pass his act, his strange act. 
Now, therefore, be ye not mockers, lest your bands 
be wade strong,’ 

Mr. Garrison said he would ask attention to the 
political issue presented. What were the wrongs 
endured by our revolutionary fathers? How was it 
with them as to locomotion, whether at home or 
abroad ? Could they not travel in safety, notwith- 
standing their free principles, in all the colonies, and 
on the soil of the mother country? But how is it 
with us, who cherish a deep and sincere abhorrence 
of slavery? In one half of the Union, we may not 
travel except at the imminent peril of our lives ; other 
citizens of the Commonwealth are expressly forbidden 
to put their feet on Southern grounds, because in com- 
plexion they are identified with the slave population. 
For himself, he (Mr. G.) had for nearly twenty years 
been virtually outlawed—a price had been set upon 
his head by a sovereign State, and large rewards of- 
fered for his seizure in other parts of the South. 
And why ? Not because he had injured, or attempt- 
ed to injare, any persons; but solely because he hon- 
estly and heartily detested slavery, and, wherever he 
might be, would make no compromise with the op- 
pressor, but demand instant emancipation for all who 
are groaning in bondage. So much for locomotion. 
Next, as to the liberty of speech and of the press, 

in their colonial state 
They could speak, print and 














pression of the British without imminent dan- 
ger. In one half of the land, that. liberty: may, now 
be by us, on all subjects but one—and tha; 





one is Staveny!” In radical 
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enactments, they are prohibited from 


seized as soon as they make their appea 


‘And she dare not make an effort to rise. 





no man could speak or wield the press, in terms a 
righteous indignation, at the South, without havin 
that press torn down, or(in the language of Charlee 
ton newspaper) ‘his tongue cut out, and cast Upy 
the dunghill.’ . 

Again, In the days of our colonial dependane, 
the personal liberty of the inhabitants was coma, 
tively safe. None were ever seized and hurrieg . 
prison, without any allegation of crime. Certainly 
none of them were ever reduced to the rank of ‘ 
footed beasts, and converted into articles of merchay, 
dize! But how is it now with a portion of a "4 
zens of this State—and if with a portion, then 
all, as a matter of State sovereignty, and by the ih 


article of the U.S. Constitution? By severe pena) 


c entering the 
slave States! And these enactments are not g dead 


letter, but full of vitality. Sometimes, public Pinion 
paralyzes an odious law, though it remain unrepealeg 
in the statute book; but, in this crse, the Jaws are 
stringently enforced. The proscribed Citize 


NS are 


; TaNce, and 
confined in loathsome cells, And on what ground? 


(1) On account of the complexion which their Crp 
ator has given them! What can be conceived e 
more absurd or more impious than this? ; 
punish a man on the score of height or blk, o; be 
the color of his hair or his eyes. What if, On some 
such frivolous pretext, the Legislature of this State 
should enact that certain citizens of the South, on be. 
ing found within the limits of the Commonwealth 
should be dragged to prison, there kept for a as. 
tracted period, and compelled to pay the jail focs bo. 
fore they could obtain their liberty? How long would 
such a law be submitted to by the South? 4 singe 
outrage of this kind would suffice to rouse up all her 
people, as one man, to demand redress at)! hazards 
—Union or no Union. 

(2) Another reason—the sole reason, in fact, as it 
includes every other—is, because it is believed tha, 
the presence of our colored citizens would greatly ep. 
danger the security of slavery, by exciting in the bo. 
soms of the slave population an irrepressible desire 
to be free. But if slavery cannot exist, except by the 
false imprisonment of the citizens of the North, then 
it follows the Union ought to be dissolved in form, as 
it is already in fact; unless this hateful system be 
immediately abolished, and so the cause of all these 
outrages be removed. But there is nothing more cor. 
tain than that the South will not repeal her proscrip. 
tive laws; she has made it impracticable to test their 
validity before the Supreme Court; she defies the 
Government; every day she is imprisoning citizens 
of the North; there is no possibility of redress. 

The defenders of slavery at the South ure never 
weary in declaring (when it suits their purpose to do 
so) that their slaves are so contented with their con- 
dition as not to desire their freedom, being far better 
off than the free colored people of the North, whom 
they describe as in the lowest state of degradation 
and poverty. Well, if this be so, why fear the pres- 
ence of a Northern colored man? Is it not more 
likely, under such cireumstances, for him to be 
tempted to become a slave, than for the slave to be 
tempted to seek his freedom by flight or insurreetion? 
Ah! the secret is here :—the masters know that they 
misrepresent the actual situation of the colored pop- 
ulation at the North, (though it is one of great de- 
pression and adversity,) and testify falsely as to the 
feelings and desires of their miserable vassals. Those 
rigorous prohibitory laws at once bear witness to the 
insecurity of slavery, and to the yearning desire of 
the slave to be free. 

Think of it, gentlemen of the Committee! Massa- 
chusetts citizens, of a certain complexion, are con- 
stantly liable at the South to be seized, imprisoned, 
heavily fined—and if the fine be not paid, as in many 
instances it cannot be paid, to be sold on the auction 
block as slaves!! Liable? Why, it has long since 
been proved, to the satisfaction of the Legislature. 
that several citizens of this State are literally clank- 


As wel} 


“ing their chains as slaves on Southern plantations ; 


some are working in the chain-gang at New Orleans , 
others are in prison, cut off from all correspondence 
and intercourse with their fellow-men ; their children 
are crying for bread; their wives are mourning over 
their terrible bereavement ; their homes are desolate 

This is not fancy—it is not declamation—it is a 
undeniable fact, an unvarnished tale! 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, 
these imprisoned men, these citizens in slavery, are 
crying to yot: in their agony for deliverance! What 
answer do you mean to give? Will the Legislature 
adopt paper resolutions and make fresh protests, 
merely to eat them up, or turn them into ridicule by 
showing that nothing is meant by them, as it hes 
done in other cases? What can be done to protect the 
rights of her citizens, while Massachusetts remains in 
such a Union? Is she not bound hand and foot—her 
power of defence broken—her sovereignty in the dust: 
Before God, the hour has come for dissolution‘ 

Mr. Chairman, we are treacherous to the colored 
population of this great Commonwealth, % inhabi- 
tants and citizens, as men and brethren ; we have de- 
ceived and betrayed them; we tax them to suppor 
the government, we exact allegiance of them, and 
yet we see them seized in other States without #) 
specification of crime, imprisoned, plundered, 8° yd at 
public vendue to be worked to death under the lash 
of the slave-driver! We sce all this, know it all, ant 
are dumb, paralyzed, insensate to it all! Before 
laws, and by the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, ty 
stand on the same platform of equality with all ote 
citizens. Now, sir, if the South should undertake 
to imprison or enslave such men as George N. Brig 
Abbott Lawrence, and Robert C. Winthrop, 2° %™ 
can doubt that the Commonwealth would be instant y 
conyulsed, and the Old Cradle of Liberty wo" 
rock as it did im the days of ‘76. Sir, the humblest 
colored citizen is as good, and 2s much be app : 
ciated, and as sacredly to be defended, as either ert 
N. Briggs, Abbott Lawrence, or Kobert C. Wists p 

Only once has Massachusetts attempted to obte 
redress for the manifold outrages perpetrated upon 
her colored citizens at the South—and with what ** 
cess? Let the shameful treatment of Mess in 
and Hubbard answer! South Carolina laughs - i 
Bay State to scorn. Listen to the insulting langue" 
of the Charleston Mercury, (the organ f John C. Ga 
houn,) a short time since :— 


ppre- 


2 





cipal authorities, is talked of as the ‘free dirt 
date in Massachusetts, When here, we mule 
birt.’ 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, that bitter taunt is ™°* 
Massachusetts, in the person of Samual Hoar, was oe 
South Carolina compelled to ‘cut dint’ —dnive . ~. 
out of her borders in disgrace—and now lies ae . 
ling in the dirt, an object of derision me an . i 

sven if 
ectiul, le- 
deh be en! 
under # 
of South 
Float: 


yotic 


' 
t true: 
by 


should venture to renew that perfectly ti 
gal and peaceable mission, Aer ambassador wow 
to the Penitentiary, on landing in Charleston, 
law to that effect adopted by the Legislature 
Carolina immediately after the expulsion of Mr. 
Still further to illustrate the perfidious and =. 
spirit of the South, and to show how slavery 
barrassed the commercial intercourse of the 88” 
Mr. Garrison recited the case of the schoon® Vs 
kulla, of Castine, (Me.) which arrived at St- “ os 
Georgia, last July. Her captain was fined m°" 
pelled to pay one hundred dollars, because n°” 
crow was a colored man! Another vessel 0" 
eastward, With six colored men among her cre» 
there atthe same time, and the captain we 
to pay wtansom of six hundrod dollars 1 
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John C. Calhoun, and exclaim— 


























“WHOLE NO. 948 

WHOLE rr 

.e civil view of this solemn question. 

Secession of Massachusetts 

Tnion point to the Declaration of Indepen- 
oe their fellow-citizens in chains, for a full 
. e ¢ that which they implore the Legisla- 


; } 
c, much for 


sitioners for the 
» petit 


7 a ute. ° 
we . eaid he would now turn to the relig- 


ee eel the question, which, in Mp cotiineieny 
ect of th 


erably more impressive than that of the 
oe would admonish the Committee and 
_-Jature, that it was the religious sentiment 
Oe ontirely at work in this matter. This senti- 
oped all party lines,and was stronger than 

: It could not be trifled with safe- 
ceefully. It was a case of conscience—it re- 
eur pat was sinful before God, and merciless 
opie It demanded the revocation of ‘a cove- 
toware at and the non-fulfilment of * an agree- 
; ory As for himself, he cared compara- | 
-_ for State sovereignty, governmental au- 

"7 = g »graphical stipulations. Mr. Garrison 
to the pro-slavery compromises of the 
the first of which was that relating to 
-osentation, by Which the South had now 
7 litional representatives—all slavehold- 
vee-on the floor of Congress. He read the 
f Alexander Hamilton, in the New York 

» regard to this atrocious agreement, 

, Ph regulation complained of was one 
she epirit of accommodation (!) which gov- 
aveution; and without this indulgence, 
' « possigLY BE Formep.’ He then 
: contiments of John Quiney Adams respect- 


n tics. 
nan “ue 
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who ass5- 
. within the compass of human imagination to 
Ae perfect exemplification of the art of 
‘othe lamb to the tender custody of the 


mites . , 
ayo me of the curses from that Pandora’s 


It was ; 
‘cod at the time, as usual, by a compromise, 
‘oie advantage of which inured to the bene- 
ne South, and to aggravate the burdens of the 
~ oy ‘To call a government thus constituted a de- 
oy, js to insult the understanding of mankind. 
oie 08 name in the language of national juris- 
‘once that cam define it, It makes the preserva- 
a ion and perpetuation of slavery the vital 


of the uational government.’ 


“ 


n, pro vagal 
aling spurl 
sirman, in the name of God and humanity, 


Mr. Chau 
atrocious compact be broken up! It was a 


ful act to enter into it; to annul it will be a 


t 


uicous procedure. 
ison next charged upon the Commonwealth 
t involved in slavery, by affording no 
to the fugitive slave, and by pledging her 
-al foree to keep the slaves quietly in ther 
What is the South without the North? 
1: and impotent. In the language of Mr. Under- 
f Kentucky, on the floor of Congress—‘ The 
tion of the Union is the dissolution of slavery.’ 


i of Mr. Arnold, of ‘Tennessee, in the same de- 


o—'He would ask his Southern friends, what has 
e South to rely on, if the Union be dissolved? If 
~~ were cut loose from their friends at the North, 


r were they to look for protection ? A million 
ves were ready to rise and strike for freedom at 
»f the drum.” “These are honest and preg- 
nt confessions. In his recent Message to the Legis- 
ure of Kentucky, Governor Crittenden says— 


first lap 


‘With the preservation of the Union and Constitu- 
vur dearest interests are indissolubly blended. 


e cau have no better security for our rights than THE 
ion, and the kindred feelings that unite us with all 
wembers of the confederacy.’ 


Observe, he is addressing slaveholders, and dis- 
1 if the security of their rights, as such. 

Whut is it that fills the bosom of the champion of 
eternal slavery, John C. Calhoun, with consolation? 
Hear him ! 

‘As greatly as the North is already tainted by ab- 

tiouism, Ldo not believe it somuch so yet as to be 

idy to sacritice the Union for its sake.’ 

Mr. Calhoun sees and confesses that Abolition and 
Between liberty 

The American 
Union, then, is the main pillar of the slave system. 


Disunion are synonymous terms. 


i slavery, what union can exist? 


‘What! shall we guard the tyrant still, 
While woman shrinks beneath his rod, 
And while he tramples down at will 
rhe image of acommon God! 








Shall watch and ward be round him set, 
Of northern nerve and bayonet ! 


Not until the Union be sundered can we turn to 


‘Slaves in our rugged Yankee land ? 
We tell thee, Carolinian, never! 
Our rocky hills and iron strand 
Are free, and shall be free, forever ! 
The surf shall wear that strand away, 
Uur granite hills in dust shall moulder, 
Ere Slavery’s hateful yoke shall lay 
Unbroken on a Yankee’s shoulder!’ 

Even from the District of Columbia, the colored 
\uzens of Massachusetts are excluded by penal enact- 
nent. As to the scenes which are tolerated in that 
District, they disgrace the national character abroad, 
ud in that disgrace Massachusetts participates. As 
| specimen, he (Mr. G.) would read the following ex- 
ract, which he had seen circulating in European jour- 

ils o™ 

Kevoitine Prerere. 
loomed, 


{ turned to look for the 
She stood upon the auction stand. In 
tature she was of the middle size, slim and delicately 
ult Her skin was lighter than many a Northern 
vrunette, and her features were round, with thin lips. 
‘udeed, many thought no black bloed coursed in her 


Now despair sat on her countenance. O! I 
all never forget that look. ‘Good heavens!’ ejac- 
tiated one of the two fathers as he beheld the tea- 


res of Helen, ‘is that beautifal lady to be sold:’ 
‘Hen tell upon my ear the auctioneer’s ery, ‘ How 
much is said for this beautiful and healthy slave girl, 
real Albino, a fancy girl for any gentleman? (!) How 
mich? Who bids? « Five hundred dollars,’ * Eight 
hundred,’ *Qune thousand,’ were soon bid by differ- 


é st purchasers, No one seemed disposed to raise the 

4 the cricr then read from a paper in his hand, 
“Ac is intelligent, well informed, easy to communi- 
ate, a first rate instructress.” ‘This had the desired 


‘ect, ‘'lwelve hundred,’ ‘ Fourteen,’ 


) ‘ Sixteen,’ 
Lickly follow ed. 


He read again—*‘ She is a devoted 
~instan, sustains the best of morals, and is perfectly 
rast} This raised the bids to two thousand dollars, 
which she was struck off. Here closed one of the 
aest scenes in the book of time. ‘This was an auc- 
ton at which the bones, muscles, sinéws, blood and 
‘T¥es of a young lady of nineteen sold for one 
tousand dollars; her improved intellect for six hun- 
“ee Tiore; and her Christianity, the person of 
rst in his follower, four hundred more ! 


Ce” Now, to be part and parcel ofa Union, in which 

vo. } . 

“eH Geeds are sanctioned by law! The thought is 
Men may sneer and scoff at all this; 

4, for all these things, God will bring us into judg- 

int, 

W 


supportable. 


hile the people of Massachusetts are in league 
th the slaveholders of the South, it should excite 
> Surprise that @ petition like the following has been 
resented to the Legislature at the present session :— 
10 the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives, in Gen- 
u Court assembled : 
, The undersigned, a resident in the town of Tisbury, 
in Dukes county, would most respectfully request 
your honorable body to pass a law perm:tting him to 
“aport from the slaveholding States one or two slaves, 
m0 1 hold them in perpetual servitude for the purpose 
*cullvating his farm, and as in duty bound will ey- 
er pray. , JOHN P. NORTON. 
Tisbury, Feb. 10th, 1849. 
When this petition was read in the House, mem- 
“ers rose and declared it to be an insult to the dignity 
ofthe State! Why, this was to strain at a gnat, and 
swallow acamel! To that petition, Massachusetts 
could present no valid objection, on the score of con- 
“isteney or principle, while helping as she does to 
keep three millions of the people in their chains. _ 
Let us Say to the South—* We leave you; we wor- 
ship not the same God, we bow not at the same altar, 
with you. If you will cling to your leprous slave 
System, you must do so alone—on your Owa respon- 
aibility—at your own peril.’ Let those cry out ¢ trea- 
son’ who will. Let them declaim, till they arélWea- 
ry, about the sacredness of the Uni Our reply 
uion. 
shall be , 


R. = 
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* Though we break our fathers’ ledges, we have no- 
ler duties first ; F ; 
‘“he traitor to humanity is thé traitor most aceurst; 


‘dan is more than constitutions: better rot beneath Place, was duly held on Saturday evening and Sun- 
day, Feb..24 and 25. It was called to order by Dr. 
‘chan be true to Church and State while we are doubly | Jefferson Church, of Springfield, a true and steadfast 
friend of the slave; and, on motion, E. W. Tw1ne, of 


the sod, 


false*to God ’ 
If the Committee should report adversely to the 


prayer of the petitioners, it would not be because the | Jowy O. Cranz of Warren, was then chosen Secretary. 
A Business Committee, consisting of the following 
persons, was then appointed:—Samuel May, Jr., E. D. 
Hudson and R. Elmer of Springfield, Martin Stowell 
of Warren, P. Pillsbury, and Lucy Stone. 


reasons for secession embodied in their petitions could 

be met or refuted, or were not sufficiently weighty 

to justify such a course. Let it be frankly eonfessed, 

that the people of Massachusetts have ‘ basely degen- 

erated from their parent stock '—that they are as cow-7 
ardly as they are guilty—that they have lost their 

manhood, and are crouching under the lash of the 

slave-driver ! 
the Commonwealth ; there was a redeeming spirit at 
work. Would to God, the Legislature would give 
the bugle-note, summoning the people to come to- 
gether in convention, to protect their own rights, and 
to wash their polluted garments white in the tears of 
repentance! In the thrilling language of Whittier— 
Up the hill-side, down the glen, 

Rouse the sleeping citizen, 

Summon out the might of men! 


Like a lion crouching low, 
Like a night-storm rising slow, 
Like the tread of unseen foe, 


It is coming—it is nigh ! 
Stand your homes and altars by ! 
On your own free hearth-stones die! 


Clang the bells on all your spires ! 
On the gray hills of your sires 
Fling to heayen your signal fires ! 


From Wachusett, lone and bleak, 
Unto Berkshire’s tallest peak, 
Let the flaming heralds speak ! 


O, for God and Duty stand, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
Round the old graves of your land ! 


Whoso shrinks or falters now, 
Whoso to the yoke would bow, 
Brand the craven on his brow. 


We have only left us space 
For a free and fearless race,— 
None for traitors false and base. 


Like the angel's voice sublime, 
Heard above a world of crime, 
Crying of the end of time, 


In the proud ear of the South, 
With one heart and with one mouth, 
Utter Freedom's mighty oath : 


* Make our union-bond a chain,— 
We will snap its links in twain, 
We will stand erect again ! 


‘Give us bright though broken rays, 
Rather than eternal haze 
Clouding o'er the full-orbed blaze. 


‘Keep your land of sun and bloom, 
Only leave to Freedom room 
For her forge and plough and loom. 


‘Take your slavery-blackened vales, 
Give us but our own free gales 
Blewing on our thousand sails. 


‘ Live as paupers, mean and vile, 
On the fruits of unpaid toil, 
Locusts of your glorious soil ! 


‘ Live, if it be life to dwell 
In your tyrant citadel, 
Mined beneath by fires of hell! 


* Our bleak hills shall bud and blow, 
Vines our rocks shall overgrow, 
Plenty in our valleys flow. 


«And, when vengeance lights your skies, 
Hither shall ye turn your eyes 
As the damned on Paradise ! 


‘ We but ask our rocky strand, 
Freedom's true and brother band, 
Freedom’s brown and honest hand, 


* Valleys by the slave untrod, 
Aad the pilgrim’s rugged sod, 
Blessed of our fathers’ God !’ 








MEETINGS IN SPRINGFIELD. 
Dear Frienp Garrison : 

Our meetings hcre, thus far, have been interesting 
and successful. Last evening, a large assembly sat 
patiently four hours, listening to an earnest discussion 
on the character and influence of our national govern- 
ment and religion. We closed just before 11 o'clock. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood, and Rey. Mr. Conklin, both or- 
thodox divines, came zealously and eloquently to the 
defence of both, but particularly of the religion. Dr. 
Osgood rose before Ihad been speaking long, in a 
good deal of excitement, and censured me severely for 
what he called my ‘sweeping charges’ “against the 
church and mini-t-y. He continued speaking for 
about half an hour, and then the other clergyman 
spoke about the same time, when the clock struck 
nine. Both defended the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, with zeal and earnest- 
ness, and yet both declared they had left it altogether 
on account of its wickedness ! 

When I obtained the floor again, I told the audi- 
ence that my remarks had been pronounced ‘ sweeping 
charges’ against the church and ministry, a position 
perhaps not to be denied; but, at any rate, since two 
clergymen, so eminent, had appeared in their defence, 
I would make some charges bordering on the severe. 
I then said the Congregationalists, Baptists and Meth- 
odists have all been ably defended here against the 
slight attacks which have been made upon them. 
But now, I will bring those denominations to the 
stand, and out of their own mouths will prove the two 
former to be utterly deceitful, designing, and reckless of 
principle, and the latter, for lies and hypocrisy, to be 
scarcely paralleled in the whole history of human deprav- 
ity. And, I added, I will wring from the conscience 
of the whole assembly, so far as there is a conscience, 
the admission, that my charges are well sustained. 

You may judge whether a large and very respect- 
ful audience would have sat until 11 o’clock at night, 
to hear slanders, or ‘ sweeping accusatidns,’ not war- 
ranted and well sustained, against any body of the 
people, but especially against such a body as the 
church and ministry. Our friends were greatly 
strengthened and encouraged by the result of the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Osgood endeavored to disclaim the doc- 
trines of the Secretaries of the American Board, (Dr. 
Beecher and others,) on Slavery and Polygamy, the 
doctrine of ‘* Organic Sins,’ and other principles of 
Curistianiry Mapr Easy. But I told him he fel- 
lowshipped them as Christians, and recommended 
them to the world as Christian Ministers, when he 
would not sit at the sacrament with a Universalist or 
Unitarian, no matter how spotless his character! 
There was but one door of escape for the Doctor; and 
you may judge whether, by so escaping, he did not 
stab the whole orthodox faith to the very vitals. His 
answer was, ‘I never said a Universalist shouldn't come 
to my communion table. Universalists may come as often 
as they please’ !! I told the meeting that doctrine 
was no orthodoxy in New Hampshire, and I could 
hardly think it sound, anywhere else. 

It was, on the whole, a closely contested battle ; but 
the truth triumphed, as it always will in due time. 
The Doctor expressed much joy, early in the evening, 
that my ‘success’ in the town was likely to be far less 
than I expected. But I can assure him, I was never 
more agreeably disappointed in my life. At the Con- 
vention on Sunday, (of which Mr. May will probably 
give some t,) we pr d six new subscribers 
to the Liberator, and last evening I added four more ; 
and the people were clamorous for another meeting, 
which we shall have next Wednesday. If this do not 
savor of ‘success,’ then let the Doctor enjoy his self- 
congrstulation. Glorious things were done in Wor- 
cester two years ago, but better await Springfield, 
only let the same labor be bestowed. A grand labor- 
ing population are waiting to be saved. 

Yours; full of faith and hope, 





But he (Mr. G.) would not despair of | the late Judge Story) it is ‘historically well known’ 


THE LIBERATO 


.., SPRINGFIELD. 
The Anti-Slavery Convention, notified for this 


Springfield, was chosen President of the Convention. 


Mr. May, as one of that Committee, reported the 
three following resolutions :— 
1, Resolved, That inasmuch as (in the language of 


that one of the objects of the United States Constitu- 
tion was ‘ to secure to the citizens of the Slaveholding 
States, the complete righi and title of ownership in their 
slaves, AS PROPERTY, in every State of the Union; and 
inasmuch, also, as (in the language of Judge Baldwin) 
‘the foundations of the government are laid, and rest 
on the right of property in slaves ;} we do, therefore, 
affirm, that such a Constitution and Government are 
fitly described by the prophet’s language as ‘a cove- 
nant with death, and an agreement with hell,’ and 
‘are of such a nature that no honest and free man can 
consistently uphold them, or be in any wise a partner 
to them; and the law of God, and the dictates of a sound 
judgment and an enlightened policy, alike require 
that we should all cease from any connection with 
them. 
2. Resolved, That we, therefore, reaffirm our great 
principle of ‘No Union witn Stavenoupers,’ and sum- 
mon every humane, honest and God-fearing soul, to 
come to this only unchanging standard of truth and 
right. 
3. Resolved, That the Religion and the Church 
which countenance and fellowship Slavery, inasmuch 
as they are thereby upholding the ‘sum of all villa- 
nies,’ are the most deadly foes to Christ, and the most 
thorough infidels to his religion, anywhere to be 
found, and should never receive the countenance 
and fellowship of any honest and Christian man. 
The two first resolutions were discussed by S. May, 
Jr., R. Elmer, Lucy Stone, and P. Pillsbury. Mr. El- 
mer, formerly a Liberty party, now a Free Soil man, 
contended for the anti-slavery character of the U. S. 
Constitution,and ridiculed the opinions of Madison and 
other framers of that instrument, and the decisions of 
Story and the Supreme Court generally. Mr. Pills- 
bury quietly replied, that, until Mr. Elmer could show 
a little more respect for his own opinions, on this sub- 
ject, than to support and vote for a man like Martin Van 
Buren,who held to the Constitutional Compromises 
with Slavery, he was not a suitable person to argue 
the anti-slavery character of that document. 
At about 10 P. M., adjourned to Sunday morning, 
10 1-2 o'clock. 

Sunpay Mornrne. 
Though the weather was dull, and the travelling 
bad, a considcrable number of persons were present. 
S. May, Jr., offered prayer, and read passages of 
Scripture. The President of the Ccenvention made 
some appropriate remarks: the resolutions before the 
meeting were read, and remarks were made by M. 
Stowell of Warren, and Parker Pillsbury. 

AFTERNOON. 

Met again, at 2 o'clock, the large hall being well 
filled. Samuel May, Jr., addressed the meeting in 
support of the third resolution. Lucy Stone and Par- 
ker Pillsbury also spoke. 
In the evening, the audience was as large asthe hall 
could comfortably accommodate. Addresses were made 
by Messrs. May, Stowell, Pillsbury, and Miss Stone. 
These meetings were all held in the Town Hall of 
Springtield, were well attended, and the remarks of 
the several speakers were listened to with an appa- 
rent desire of information on the subject. Six addi- 
tional subseribers to the Liberator were obtained ; 
other lectures by our friend Pillsbury were announced, 
with regard to one of which, (the only one as yet 
heard from,) we have good reason to believe it a sig- 
nal victory for the cause of truth, honesty, and hu- 
manity. A good day is coming in Springfield, for 
the cause of the Slave.—m. 


IN ESSEX COUNTY. 








SIGNS OF LIPE 
Frienp Garrison : 
The Essex County Anti-Slavery Society has just 
completed one of the most interesting and stirring 
quarterly meetings in the good town of Haverhill, that 
it has been my privilege to attend for years. Haver- 
hill, you will recollect, was the first town in this 
Commonwealth to petition Congress for a dissolution 
of this slavery-cursed Union, and to ask for d release 
from all support of the slave power over their trem- 
bling victims. That petition was signed but by a few 
men and women, and presented with no intention to 
have action upon it, as was declared by that venera- 
ble man, John Quincy Adams; and yet it was the 
cause of one of the greatest excitements that were 
ever witnessed on the floor of Congress, and did more 
to reveal the real character of slavery than any pe- 
tition ever presentad to that body. We shall never 
forget the violence of the slaveholders, and the dia- 
bolical spirit manifested by them towards Mr. Adams, 
and the triumphant and masterly manner in which 
he vindicated himself, and the right of petition, and 
how he put to flight his wicked assailants, till he 
stood upon the highest pinnacle of his politioal 
greatness, ‘the noblest hero of them ll.’ 
Notwithstanding the clear-sightedness of many of 
our Haverhill friends, in times past, it was thought 
by many that we should find but a cold and indiffer- 
ent feeling among the people, and that our meetings 
would do no good. But we were happily disappoint- 
ed. In despite of the efforts of many of the citizens 
and one paper, (the Essex B ») the spaci Town 
Hall was full at the commencement, and at the close 
crowded by avery intelligent and deeply interested 
auditory. 
Our first meeting on Saturday evening, 24th inst., 
was opened by reading a portion of scripture, and 
some introductory remarks by one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents; after which, very impressive remarks were 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Foster, and W. W. Brown, 
showing that the principles of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society are the principles of Christianity, 
and its measures are such as permanently commend 
thgmselves to the friends of virtue and freedom 
throughout the whole country—a deep feeling secm- 
ed to pervade the audience, and a conviction rested on 
every countenance. At a late hour, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the usual hour of church service 
on Sunday morning. 
According to adjournment, the Convention met at 
10 1-2 o'clock on Sunday morning. After some few 
opening remarks by the President, on the character of 
the Convention, the remainder of the morning ses- 
sion was occupied by S. 8. Foster upon the importance 
of a good moral character as a means of influence in 
the prosecution of all reforms. 
Mr. Foster gave a great many illustrations of the 
truthfulness of his position, and showed that great 
men intellectually had in most instances failed to pro- 
duce any great and beneficial change in society. 
While those who have gone forth with love in their 
hearts, and have labored in purity with a single eye 
to duty and the good of their race, have achieved 
great and lasting benefit, and have placed their names 
so high in the affections of mankind, that they will 
never die. 
Adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The hour arrived, and the house was thronged. The 





Adjourned to meet in the evening. 

At an early hour in the evening, the house was 
full, and before the speaking commenced, it was 
crowded. It being my duty to preside and call the 


attention of the people to the grandeur and Christian 
character of the cause, and the duty of every lover 
of Christianity and higeountry to join in the move- 
ment. ’ 

I was followed by Wm. W. Brown, in a speech of 
great feeling and thrilling interest. Atits conclusion, 
he introduced our friends Mr. and Mrs. Craft, who 
were received with the most enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Craft spoke about one hour with thrilling inter- 
est. Many who could sneer at our folly, in denying 
the Christian character to slaveholders. and refusing 
religious and political fellowship to such men as 
snake brutes of their brethren in the Lord, seemed to 
say, by the indignation manifested on their counte- 
nances, a8 Mr. Craft related his escape, and told them 
that with all our boast of freedom, we have not a foot 
of soil that is not given up to slaveholders to hunt 
him and his wife upon, and drag them again into sla- 
very; that we were more censurable for our coldness 
than our severity. Oh! is it not a burning shame, 
that our dear New England cannot be free to give 
shelter and protection to two such noble persons as 
Mr. and Mrs. Craft, who have proved themselves as 
great heroes as any our country has ever produced. 
As itis, if we shall obey God and ‘hide the outeast,’ 
we shall be violators of the Constitution, and subject 
to a heavy penalty for doing what the plainest and 
most beautiful principles of Christianity command. 

Kev. Mr. Richardson, the Unitarian clergyman of 
Haverhill, made some remarks in favor of the princi- 
ple advocated by the Society of ‘No Union with 
Slaveholders,’ and gave a hearty testimony as to the 
truthfulness of what had been said at that meeting. 
Mr. Bichardson is a warm hearted, spiritually minded 
man, devoted to every good word and work. It is 
good to meet wich such a spirit. 

* Let us not be weary in well doing.’ 

In conclusion, I must say, that the hospitality of 
our Haverhill friends was worthy of all praise, and 
will be long remembered by all present from abroad. 
Excuse this hasty and imperfect sketch, and believe 
me as ever your friend and co-laborer in the cause of 


the poor and oppressed, 
ie J. N. BUFFUM. 


STEPHEN AND ABBY E. FOSTER. 
Danvers, (New Mills,) Feb. 22d, 1849. 
Bro. GARRISON ; 

The principles of truth are prevailing in this place; 
people are awakening from their pro-slavery lethargy 
in which they have so long slumbered; those far-see- 
ing and liberty-loving friends of their race, Stephen 8. 
and Abby K. Foster, have been here holding a series 
of meetings, and the way they used up Taylorism 
was any thing but pleasing to the Taylor minions; 
and the Van Burenites fared but little better at their 
hands. 

A few of the poor voluntary slaves of Old Zach at- 
tempted to defend themselves, but all to no purpose. 
They were obliged to abandon the field, with the only 
pleasing reflection, that Free Soilism had but little, if 
any, cause for exultation over Taylorism; thus 
proving the old adage that ‘misery loves company.’ 

The principle opponents were from the Free Soil 
Party, and they maintained their cause as well as any 
false position could be maintained. ‘They argued that 
the Constitution was not pro-slavery! Our friends 
did not choose to contend with them on this point, at 
present; for, so long as the Free Soil Party support 
men for office, who do believe that the Constitution 
requires them to give up the fugitive slave—to shoot 
him, if he attempts to gain his liberty—and declares 
the slave to be but three-fifths of a man,—so long as 
Free Soil men support men for office who hold to 
these views, it matters not what the Constitution is. 
But, nevertheless, they proved the old document to 
be all that slaveholders claim for it; and I am happy 
to say that the argument adduced on this occasion, by 
our friends Foster and wife, seemed to have a very 
salutary influence on the minds of many of the active 
members of the Free Soil Party. Judging from ap- 
pearances, they will progress until they arrive at the 
true principle of ‘No Union with Slaveholders’— 
while those who are supporting the bloodhound 
President will sink so deep in political infamy, that 
their conduct will make them loathsome even in their 
own eyes. 

Our friends commenced their meetings here on 
Tuesday evening, and continued them every evening 
in the week, and two meetings on the first day of the 
next. Our meetings were crowded in the evenings, 
and well attended in the day time; and it is needless 
forme to say, that the people were electrified by the 
appeals of our friends. Many went away declaring 
that Foster is a wonderful man, and that Mrs. Foster 
spake as never woman spake. At the earnest solici- 
tations of some of the most influential men of this 
place, they addressed the citizens on the subject of 
temperance, at the Universalist meeting-house, on the 
evening of the first day of the week—giving good sat- 
isfaction to a full and intelligent audience. Thus closed 
one of the most brilliant campaigns that ever were 
started in this place. 

Yours for the slave, 
JOSEPH MERRILL. 








ANTI-SLAVERY SALE. 

The friends of the Cause, will remember how great- 
ly the Managers and Patrons of the recent Faneuil 
Hall Bazaar were disappointed by the non-arrival of 
the St. Nicholas, containing the donations of friends 
now resident in France. Though not in season for 
the Bazaar, they ultimately arrived in safety, and re- 
cently, during several days, were offered for sale at 
pleasant rooms, luckily vacant just then, in Washing- 
ton street. The contributions, consisting chiefly of 
beautiful Millinery, China, French books for children, 
exquisite groups and statuettes in biscuit, and other 
articles of taste, were the gifts of Mrs. and Miss Chap- 
man, Miss Weston, Mr. and Mrs. Eddy, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hovey. ‘The taste and care evinced in the selec- 
tion gave ample evidence that, though distant, our 
friends had borne part in the labors and responsibili- 
ties connected with this occasion. © 

For the purchase of articles for the Bazaar, Mrs. 
Chapman received from friends in Dublin, by R. D. 
Webb, $15, and from Esther Sturge, of London, $10. 

The Bazaar is also indebted to Ann Knight for a 
very useful and saleable donation. 

The receipts of the sale were $390,77. The great 
variety of beautiful articles remaining will be offered 
for sale at the Fair which will be held in Worcester, 
during the coming spring or summer. On that occa- 
sion, we shall anticipate brilliant success; and at 
Worcester County is confessedly the Anti-Slavery 
County of Massachusetts, we trust that all its inhab- 
itants will rally, en masse, and that such a demonstra- 
tion shall be made on behalf of Freedom, as shall en- 
courage her ‘tired watchers’ to still more strenuous 
efforts. A. W. W. 

LS ETT 

Tue Massacuusetrs Quarrerty Review, No. 6. 
March, 1849. Boston: Coolidge & Wiley. Contents 
1. The German Revolution of 1848. 2. The Eter- 
nity of God. 3. Discovery of America by the Norse- 
men. 4. Character of Mr. Prescott as a Historian. 
5. Oxford Poetry. 6. Short Review and Notices. 


Tue Curistian Examiner anp Reuiciovs Mis- 
CELLANY. No. 152, for March, 1849. Boston: Cros- 
by & Nichols. Contents—1. Lucke’s Dissertation on 
the Logos; 2. Whipple’s Essays and Reviews; 3. 
Saint Theresa and the Devotees of Spain; 4. Ken- 
tich’s Notes on Scripture; 5. Economies ; 6. Macau- 
lay’s History ; 7. Religious Poetry of Modern Ger- 





Sociery. Our thanks to the friend who sent us this 
interesting annual. For several years past, 
_ of this Society have been a valuable condensed 


aeeting to order, I took that occasion to call the | country, but throughout the world. In 


Seventernta Annvat Report or Mags. A. s. 


the re- 


ry of the anti-slavery movement, not only in this 
after years, 
they will be read and re-read by those who wish to 
make themselves familar with the record of the toils, 
the trials, and the triumphs of abolitionists.—Anti- 
Slavery Bugle. 


Faixt. <A meeting at Buckingham Court House, 
Va., was called to respond to Mr. Calhoun’s address, 
rene disunion resolutions were reported, but they 
received only two or three votes. A substitute was 
proposed, but the meeting adjourned without any ac- 
tion on the subject. 


Fersix Responses. The Southern Address is a 
drug, even at the South. ‘The Augusta (Ga.) Senti- 
nel states that a ‘crisis’ meeting in Macon, Bibb 
county, a town containing 500 to 700 voters, brought 
out twenty to twenty-five persons! Yet this Corpo- 
ral’s guard exhorts other counties to ‘march forward 
like Bibb !’ 


Scppen Dears. On Sunday evening, at nine 
o’clock, as a Mrs, Miller, who resides in Rochester 
street, was returning to the city from Roxbury, in 
company with two children, when near Canton street 
she complained of faintness, and soon after fell in 
Washington street. She was assisted and taken to 
the 11th Ward House, and a physician sent for, who 
was unable to afford her any relief, and she died in 
fifteen minutes. The cause of her death was sup- 
posed to have been an affection of the heart.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


[# A drunken affray has just disturbed the solem- 
nities of the annual fast at Union College. A son of 
Ex-Chancellor Walworth inflicted a severe wound, 
with a dirk-knife, on a fellow student named Spraker. 
The fuss was kept up till after midnight, and wound 
up with the burning of an out house on the college 
premises, 


(t= Another disgraceful affair took place.in the 
African Bethel Church, Baltimore, on Thursday night. 
Nine of the members were arrested. A woman's 
husband having been convicted of appropriating 
funds to his own use, his wife, with nails tied in a 
bag, assaulted Elder Stokes, and fractured his skull. 
A general row followed, during which Rev. Mr. 
Payne, the anointed priest, was somewhat hurt. 


Deata or aN Actress. Mrs. Sprague, formerly 
Mrs. Harrison, an actress of considerable celebrity, 
died at her residence in Boston on Saturday. 


[= Ship Architect, of Baltimore, which recently 
left New Orleans for St. Francisco, with a large num- 
ber of passengers, has been spoken at sea, and report- 
ed the loss of six persons from cholera, though the 
disease had ceased, and all on board were well Feb. 

The persons who died were Richard Connor, ste- 
ward ; M. D. Cox, first cabin ; Capt. C. L. Knight, L. 
Creamer, E. A. Higgins, and C. B. Griffin, second 
cabin. 


= The ship Empire State is to be launched at 
Portsmouth, N. H., sometime during the present 
week. Her tonnage is 1640 tons, carpenter's measure 
—being larger than any packet ship now afloat. She 
is intended to ply between New York and Liverpool. 


ie A colored woman died in New Orleans, about 
ten days since, aged 131 years, 


Loss or Sure Franxux, or Boston. The ship 
Franklin, Capt. Smith, from London for Boston, went 
ashore at Welficet, Cape Cod, at 9 o’clock Thursday 
morning. The captain, mate and thirteen others 
perished. Twenty passengers, and the crew, were 
saved. Vessel and cargo a total loss. 


(= In the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, the select committee upon ‘ Ether, and who was 
the original discoverer of Ether,’ have reported in 
favor of the claim of Dr. Morton to that honor. 


Onto Leoistatvre. A prolonged and somewhat 
exciting discussion was occasioned in the lower House 
onthe 16th inust., by the presentation of a petition 
from a few individuals of Portage and Stark coun- 
ties, for a dissolution of the Union, on account of 
the existence of slavery iu the Southern States. Sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts were made to refer it to spe- 
cial and select committees. 


[ The Ion, Charles Hudson has written an ad- 
dress to his constituents, in which he handles his op- 
ponents without gloves.— Transcript. 

His ‘ constituents’ don’t seem to handle him at all. 
— Post. 


No Government ror Catrrornta. From the tel- 
egraphic despatch of the closing proceedings in the 
U. 8. Senate, it would appear that that body receded 
from its amendment to the Appropriation Bill, pro- 
viding for the temporary government of New Mexico 
and California, as proposed by Mr. Walker, and that 
the Bill finally passed without amendment. Con- 
gress has therefore adjourned without organizing a 
government for the new territories. Doubtless the 
necessity of the case will compel the inhabitants 
thereof, following the example of Oregon, to establish 
provisional governments of their own. 











ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Farenp Garrison : 

Allow me tosay to your readers, that all Petitions 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment must be 
sent to the Legislature before the 17th of the pre- 
sent month. Let there be no delay. A few days only 
are now left for labor. Let the time be improved. 
About four thousand names have been received al- 
ready. Petitions may be sent to me. 

JOHN M. SPEAR. 

2 1-2 Central Court, Boston. 





TAKE NOTICE. 
te Witttam W. Brown, accompanied by the 
Georgia fugitives, will hold meetings, as follows :— 


At Lexington, Wednesday evening, March 14. 
« Malden, Thursday “ « 16. 
« Concord, Friday, - “ 16. 
« Leominster, Satur. and Sun. evening, 17 and 18. 
« West Acton, Monday evening, 19. 
* Acton Centre, Tuesday “ 20. 
« Groton, Wednesday, “ 21. 





WIFE AND CHILD LOST. 
To editors in the United States and Canada: Wife 
and Child lost, or concealed, or worse, causes this ap- 
peal to your charity, to aid in gaining some clue to 
their fate. 
Mrs. Jane Pinnell and daughter arrived at New 
York, in the ship Orleans, from London, in October 
1848, and with 5 or 6 other English people (as has 
been ascertained) put up at two Boarding Houses in 
this city. Those 5 or 6 people acted as if they pro- 
posed t> take her baggage, and leave her and child be- 
hind. 
She wrote to her husband, Arthur Pinnell, that she 
would soon be in Geneva, by canal. Her non-arrival 
alarmed Mr. Pinnell, who has sought for his wite and 
child on the way, and in the city, but has found no 
clue to either of them to this day, February 19th, 
1849. He advertised them in the New York Sun, but 
can learn nothing of their fate. 
Mrs. Pinnell’s maiden name was Edwards, from 
Warminster in Wiltshire. She is short in person, of 
good appearance, black eyes and hair, very quick in 
speaking, and about 30 years of age. Her child Sarah, 
4 years old, is very like the mother. 
This is to appeal to the sympathy of all good peo- 
ple, and to beseech them to note and inquire of all 
English settlers for some clue to these lost dear ones. 
Any signs of either will be most thankfully received 
by the distressed husband, Arthur Pinnell, a baker, 
in Syracuse, N. Y., or through General J. G. Swift, at 
Geneva. 
New York Feb. 19th, 1839. 





HUMAN CULTURE. 

t= Mr. A. Bronson Axcorr proposes to hold a 
course of Six Conversations at his rooms in West 
street, on CHILDHOOD—its Parentage, Planet, 
Talents, Temptations, Discipline, and Destiny, with 
readings from the inspired teachers of mankind inter- 
sperse The course will commence on FRIDAY 
EVENING, March 2d, at 7 o’clock, and will be con- 
tinued on the following Friday evenings. Tickets at 
one dollar, for the course, may be obtained at Miss 
E. P. Peabody's book-room, No. 13 West street. 

*,* Mr. tt meets a class of young ladies for 
err. ogy conversations, with special reference to 
self. on Mondays, from 10 A. M., till 2 o’- 
SS EE ee re Se 
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NOTICE. 
t=” A mecting of the Massachusetts i 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment will be h 
the Universalist Church in School Street, next 
bath evening, at 











PARKER PILLSBURY 
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ANTI-SABBATH CONVENTION. 
At the close of the Ayti-Sappatit ConvENTION, 
held in Boston in March last, the following resolution 
was adopted, nem. con. : ; 
Resolved, That when this enti i i 
adjourn to meet one year = “pga lh «yg he 
ton, New York, or Philadelphia, at such time and 
place as the Publishing Committee shall appoint. 
In accordance with the above vote, the undersigned 
hereby give notice, that the Convention will be held 
in the city of Boston, on Wepnespay, April 5th, com- 
mencing at 3 o'clock, P. M., and will probably con- 
tinue in session the two succeeding days; and they 
cordially invite all persons, who feel an interest in the 
important object of the Conventicn—which is, the 
overthrow of religious and political tyranny, in the 
shape of sabbatical penal enactments—to secure the 
right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience—and to exhibit the 
liberty of the gospel in contrast with the bondage of 
the law—to meet and consult together for its further- 
ance in the land, and throughout the world. 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, } 
HENRY C. WRIGH', 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 
JOHN W. BROWNE, 


Boston, Feb. 20, 1849. 


Commities- 





ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 
BROOKLYN, Ct. 
Thursday evening and Friday, Mareh 16 and 18. 
‘This meeting will be held in connexion with the 
Windham Co, Anti-Slavery Socicty, (see Notice in 
another column,) and will be attended by Parke g 
Puispury, Lucy Srong, and others. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


On behalf of the New England Anti-Slavery Con- 
ventions, will lecture in the following towns in Wind- 
ham County, Connecticut : 


Willimantic Saturday eveg. & Sunday, March 10 & 11. 


Hampton Monday March I2. 
Canterbury Tuesday * 13. 
Danielsonville Wednesday “ lt. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

Sreruen S. and Anny K. Foster will hold anti- 
slavery meetings at North Bridgewater, on Saturday 
evening, and through the day on Sunday, March 10th 
and 11th, 

At South Abington, Thursday and Friday even- 
ings, March 15th and 16th. 

At Plympton, Saturday evening and Sunday, March 
17th and 18th. 





WINDHAM COUNTY (CONN.) ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this Society will be held in Brooxtyy 
on Friday, March 16, commencing at 10 1-2 o'clock, 
A. M. 

Parker Priisscry, Lucy Sronz, and other able ad- 
— of the anti-slavery cause, are expected to at- 
tend. 

A full and punctual attendance of members is par- 
ticularly requested. 


JAMES B. WHITCOMB, President. 





TAKE NOTICE. 

Witriam W. Brown, accompanied by the Geor- 
gia fugitives, will hold meetings as follows :— 
At Hingham, Thursday, March 8. 

* Lowell, Saturday and Sunday, March 10 and 11. 

“ Waltham, Wednesday, March 14. 

The above meetings will all be in the evening, ex- 
cept those on Sunday, which will commence at 2 
o'clock, P.M. The friends of the cause in each 
place will please sec that notice is given. 





NOTICE. 

te” Henry C. Waicur will held meetings in 
Kingston, Sunday, March 11, forenoon, alternoor, 
and evening. Subject—War in connexion with the 
Bible. 

Did God approve the wars of the Jews against the 
Canaanites? Can a mind that is imbued with the 
Christian spirit father war upon God ? 





FREE MEETINGS IN HYANNIS. 
Joun Prixce, of Essex, will speak in Hyannis, 
Mass. next Sunday, March 11, day and evening, at such 
place and such hours as the friends may appoint. 





LECTURES TO LADIES. 


Mrs. PAULINA 8S. WRIGHT proposes to giv 
a second course of Lectures to the Ladies of this 
city, on the subjects of ANATOMY and PHYSI- 
OLOGY, illustrated by a fine French Apparatus, the 
Modelle de Femme, or Artificial Female Figure, and 
a complete set of life-size Anatomical Plates, and 
Papier Mache. 

This course will treat of the peculiar constitution 
of Women, and their Diseases,.and Physical Educa- 
tion of Children. The Lectures will also be illustrated 
by appropriate Models and Drawings. 

The Lectures will be given at Washingtonian Hall, 
Bromfield street. 

Tickets for the course $1. Single lecture, 25 cts. 

Mrs. Wright is permitted to reier to the following 
gentlemen :— 

Dr. Valentine Mott, Dr. E. Parmly, Dr. Samuel L. 
Griswold, Dr. A. S. Ball, Dr. Edward Bayard, Dr. 
John ID. Russ, Dr. John B. Rich, Isaac T. Hopper, 
Rev. John S. C. Abbott, New- York; Rev. Mr. Brain- 
ard, Dr. Wm. Elder, Philadelphia; Dr. Bailey, Dr. 
Dunbar, Baltimore; Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Port Physi- 
cian, Boston. 





te” THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONISTS hold public meetings every Sunday af- 
ternoon, at Washingtonian Hail, in Bromfield street, 
under the direction of Witttam H. Cuanxixo, the 
services commencing at the usual hour. The seats 
are free. AU are invited to attend. 





Diep. At the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
February 23, Alexander D’Orsay, an excellent and 
worthy colored man, well known tomany of our cit- 
izens as the proprietor of the Franklin street Gymna- 
sium. 








Copartnership Formed. 


{ye undersigned have formed a partnership in the 
business of Block Tin Workcrs and dealers in 
Glass, under the firm of SMITH, OBER & CO., 
their place of business being that of the late firm of 
SMITH & CO., Nos. 2 and 3, Haverhill street, where 
they will manufacture and keep constantly for sale, 
a general assortment of 


BRITANNIA AND GLASS WARE, 
at the lowest prices. Dealers are invited to call and 


examine. 
THOMAS SMITH, 


REUBEN H. OBER, 
D. B. MOREY. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1849. 3m Feb. 9 


BARKER & CHASE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND PILOT 
BREAD, 
43 COMMERCIAL-STREET, 
BOSTON. 





HENRY A. PHRASE 
ALBERT M. CHASE. 
Oct. 13 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS, 
No. 20 Tempre Prace, : bos} BOSTON. 
[3 He will give particular attention to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


The Chinese Polishing Irons. 
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From the Worcester Citizen. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


DAVIS. 


BY &. 


‘The huge, red Babylon of American Slavery is 
falling, with its broken bondage irons clanking adown 
the abyss of utter darkness, It is falling! Amen! 
Alleluia !’—. x. 

* It is falling ! it is falling !’ 
The Almighty speed the day, 

When my country’s giant thraldom 
Shall forever pass away ; 

When, the hateful fetters melted 
From the bondman’s soul and limb, 

He shall hail old Freedom’s temple 
Opening wide her gates to him. 

It is falling—falling—falling ! 

By the wide green earth abhorred, 
Deep to deep for judgment calling— 
‘It shall perish,’ saith the Lord : 

Perish ! though its bonds to strengthen, 
Foul Oppression wields her brend ; 

Perish ! though its reign to lengthen, 
Depots struggle, hand in hand. 


Tyrant ! impotent in madness, 
Gaze! as on thy palace wall, 
Lo! astern cold hand is writing— 
Thy red Babylon shall fall. 
Where are the old oppressors ? 
How passed their pride away! 
Tlell greets thee at thy: coming— 
Thyself shall be as they. 


Plundered bondman! joyful tidings 
Wait thee on thy path of wo: 

List! prophetic voices murmur, 
Like glad music in its flow, 

* Destruction to the spoiler, 


To the spoiled a sure release, 
Thy thraldom shall be broken 

By the holy Prince of Peace.’ 
Ye, who have paced in sadness, 


Through the long and heavy night, 
The Watchman’s round of duty,— 
Now hail the breaking light! 
Shout! for the iron fetter 
From his limb shall fall away, 
And the night which wrapt the bondman’s soul 
Retire before the day. 


Not alone where falls the slave-whip, 
With the starry flag above, 

But the old world’s castled despots 
Feel their deep foundations move : 
Crowns are fading, kings are quaking, 

‘Thrones are vanishing as dew; 
Empires, grey with age, are shaking, 
While ‘ the breaker’ passes through. 


Amen! the doom of Egypt rest 
On Freedom's sturdiest foe, 
Who, when the Lord demands it, swears 
His people shall not go! 
Father,—whose voice is troubling 
The proud of every land,— 
O, make the year, which opens now, 
A year of thy right hand! 


iil eestieant 
From the Hopedale Practical Christian. 
GOOD WILL TO MEN. 
How glad was the anthem the bright angels sung— 
* Peace and good will unto men!’ 
O’er the hills of Judea how sweetly it rung— 
* Peace and good will unto men !’ 
Glad tidings of joy, for the Savior is born— 
To the darkness of earth comes a glorious morn! 
List to that voice ! 
Nations, rejoice ! 
Jesus the Savior is born. 


He will reign till oppression has vanished away, 
The din of the battle shall cease ; 
Till man to a brother no longer a prey, 
Shall rest in an Eden of peace. 
From the east to the west, from the south to the north, 
The light of his presence goes savingly forth : 
Slavery and wrath 
Flee from his path : 
Jesus has come te redeem. 


O, list to His words! they are treasures of love ! 
Men are all brothers indeed— 
All children alike of the Father above— 
Can he cause a poor brother to bleed? 
O no, let the sword to the plowshare be beat, 
And the wand’rers of earth be good friends when they 
meet. 
Bless and forgive ! 
Thus let them live, 
Loving in word and in deed. 


Away with the hater, who mockingly dares 
To call himself Christian in name, 
Who justifies war, and for slaughter prepares 
The bullet, the sword, and the flame! 
He must bend his proud neck to the burden of love, 
Or the light shining brighter his vileness will prove. 
Evil must cease, 
All will be peace, 
Goodness must triumph o’er hate. 


Away with the legion who worship the band 
That holds them in darkness and thrall, 
Who rear their proud temples all over the land, 
Tho’ the poor and the needy do call ; 
They are altars of pride where the incense is poured 
In off’ ring to Baal, and not to the Lord. 
Temples must fall, 
Churches and all, 
Built upon falsehood and wrong ! 


A. H. P. 
— —-- —  — a-—- —— ews 
ALL IS ACTION— ALL IS MOTION. 
BY J. HAGEN. 


All is action, all is motion, 
In this mighty world of ours! 
Like the current of the ocean, 
Man is urged by unseen powers ! 


Steadily, but strongly moving, 
Life is onward evermore ; 
Still the present is improving 

On the age that went before. 


Duty points, with outstretched fingers, 
Every soul to actions high ; 

Woe betide the soul that lingers— 
Onward! onward ! is the ery. 


Though man’s foes may seem victorious, 
War may waste and famine blight, 
Still from out the conflict glorious, 
Mind comes forth with added light. 


O’er the darkest night of sorrow, 
From the deadliest field of strife, 

Dawns a clearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a truer, nobler life. 


Onward, onward, onward eyer ! 
Human progress none may stay ; 

All who make the vain endeavor, 
Shall like chaff be swept away. 


PORGIVENESS, 
BY THE PERSIAN PORT SADI. 
The sandal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that, laid it low; 
“ Let'man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe. AL 





Beformatory. 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION 


IS HENRY C. WRIGHT WISER AND BETTER 
THAN JESUS OF NAZARETH? 
To Henry C. Wricut: 

Dear Sm—lIn answer to mine in the Liberator of 
Dec. 22d, you have written me three letters in the 
same paper of Jan. 19, 26, and Feb. 9. In looking 
them over, I find your two first letters to be evasive 
of the point at issue between you and me, end in 
the course of them you impute sentiments to me 
which I have not uttered, and you introduce topies 
that do not belong to the debate. Instead of answer- 
ing my question, ona certain point, you put to me 
a variety of questions on other points, It is only in a 
part of your third letter, that you approach directly 
the real matter at issue. It is to that issue that I 
must again direct your attention, passing over, for the 
present, every other topic. 

I told you, in the outset, that my object was not 
to debate with you concerning the correctness or in- 
correctness of the Old Testament and the law of 
Moses. I only asked of you to admit that you differ- 
ed from Jesus as well as from Moses, or else give me 
a good reason why you did not make that admission. 
You go against penal law; and on that ground, 
among other things, (and irrespective of the question, 
whether or no certain laws of Moses, and certain acts 
of Joshua and others, were proper applications of pe- 
nal law,) you condemn Moses and others. What I 
affirmed was, that if you condemn Moses and the Old 
Testament, on that ground, you would have to con- 
demn Jesus likewise. And I intimated to you 
that the Books of Creation and Providence would 
have to come under criticism and revision in the same 





particular. These were the only points made by my 
letter. If Christ was ‘mistaken,” and if Henry C, 


Wright has detected his error, let us know it, and 
the evidence upon which it is founded. If penal law 
is wrong, and if nature does not teach penal law, let 
us know it. Or, if penal law is wrong, and if nature, 
along with Jesus and Moses, does teach penal law, 
then let us know that, and consider how divine and 
omnipotent ‘Humanity’ shall most effectively go at 
work to get rid of that same wicked penal law, as 
taught by nature, and Jesus Christ, and Moses. ‘The 
question, whether either Jesus or Moses rightly 
understood and expounded penal law is another ques- 
tion, and altogether an after question, so far as the 
present debate between you and me is concerned. It 
would be idle to debate whether certain specific en- 
actments, adjudications, and executions of penal law, 
were proper and just, until it be first decided and 
agreed between the disputants, whether or no there 
is, or ought to be, under the administration of God, 
any such thing as penal law, at all! 

Let us look at one thing at a time. 

1. Did Jesus Christ approve of penal law? I affirmed 
that he did, and quoted his own words to the point, 
‘Fear not them which kill the body, but rather fear 
Him which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell,’ I quoted him as predicting that he, himself, 
would ‘say to them on his left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.’ In exposition of this, I alluded 
to the question of Paul, (after having alluded to the 
penal inflictions of Moses,) ‘Of how much sorer pun- 
ishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God,’ &c. Also 
the declaration of John, that in a vision, on Patmos, 
he saw ‘kings and mighty men calling on the rocks 
and the mountains to fall on them, and hide them 
from the presence’ of the wrath of Jesus! In view of 
this, I said that ‘in the matter of penal law, the little 
finger of Jesus was heavier than the loins of Moses.’ 

Now answer me honestly, like a fearless man, Hen- 
ry C. Wright, Is not this true? And mark! the ques- 
tion is, not whether all this is awful! terrible! bar- 
barous! unmerciful! The simple question is, wheth- 
er I do not rightly represent the New Testament ac- 
count of Jesus Christ and his apostles? And wheth- 
er it does not oblige you to admit that you do not 
agree with Jesus, on the subject of penal law, any 
more than you do with Moses ? 

And how do you meet this point? You represent 
Jesus as only teaching, ‘that violations of the physical, 
intellectual, social, or moral laws of our being must 
naturally and necessarily result in suffering; that 
while men live in sin,they must necessarily live in hell, 
as the natural result.’ You admit that ‘it is so, and 
cannot be otherwise; the punishment of sin can never 
cease till the sin ceases,’ &e. 

Well. Suppose it was true that Jesus only taught 
this, what would that teachiug imply or include? 
Who made the ‘physical, social, intellectual or 
moral laws of our being’ ? Who annexed the penalty of 
our ‘suffering’ and ¢ punishment’ to those laws? Who 
administers—who executes those laws? Do they ex- 
ecute themselves, without any of God's power? And 
suppose they do, did not the God of ‘nature’ intend 
they should thus execute themselves, when he made 
man, and placed him under the jurisdiction and ‘in- 
evitable’ operation of those laws? Who, or what is 
nature, but ‘an effect whose cause is God’? When 
you say ‘ punishment’ or ‘suffering’ results ‘naturally’ 
from the violation of God’s laws, what do you mean 
if you do not mean that God intelligently, intention- 
ally, and of fixed and settled purpose, causes * punish- 
ment’ and ' suffering’ to follow transgression ? 

God’s intention is cither to be recognized in all 
this ‘suffering’ and ‘punishment,’ or it is not. If it 
is, then God himself executes penal law, and Jesus 
thus taught it, by your own showing. And if God 
may execute the penalty of the law through the op- 
erations of what we call nature, (which is nothing 
more nor less than the uniform mode of his own 
action,) then he has a right to do the same thing by 
any other instrumentality he pleases, human or su- 
perhuman, and the moral quality of the act is the 
same in both cases. But if God’s intention and pow- 
er are not to be recognized in the ‘natural and inevi- 
table’ ‘ suffering’ and ‘punishment’ of the transgres- 
sor, then the ‘laws of our being’ are not to be recog- 
nized as God’s laws, nor are his intention and power 
to be recognized in the placing of man under those 
laws, nor in the adaptation of man’s nature and sus- 
ceptibilities to the operation of them. In other 
words, God is not to be recognized, either as the 
Creator or Lawgiver of man. ‘No subtleties of the- 
ology, no hair-splitting metaphysics, no learned dis- 
quisitions’ can save us from blank atheism, if we deny 
that God himself appoints, administers, and executes 
penal law. 

But the language of Jesus goes farther, or is more 
explicit than this. Of the ‘laws of our being’ he 
says nothing, directly, in the passages I have cited, 
though I have no occasion to deny that his statement 
includes the idea. The form in which he expresses it 
introduces God as ‘destroying both soul and VWody in 
hell.’ And instead of warning his hearers that suffer- 
ing must ‘naturally and inevitably’ follow transgres- 
sion according to the ‘laws of nature,’ he says that the 
King (i. e.) himself, will bid the wicked ‘ depart from 
him into everlasting fire’-—thus expressing Ais own 
design, intention and agency in their suffering. This, 
I repeat it, is infinitely severer than any thing that 
can be found in the penal code of Moses, notwith- 
standing he taught ‘love, gentleness, good for evil,’ 
&c. Mark! the fact is the point now under consider- 
ation—not the mercifulness or the self-consistency 
of Jesus. If Henry C. Wright, or Theodore Parker, 
or any one else, can sift out his teachings, and give 
us the ‘ permanent and the transient of Christianity,’ 
if they can tell us how far Jesus was a correct teach- 
er, and wherein he fell into the errors of his predeces- 
them deal impartially between Moses atid Jesus, .and_ 


not condemn the former for what they blink at, in the 
latter. Let them apply the same rules of exposition 
to the Old and New Testaments, before they set them 
at war with each other. 

But let us look at a particular specification you 
have introduced. 

2. Did Jesus approve that penal law of Moses which 
inflicted death upon rebellious children? The question 
is not, whether he would have it perpetuated, in the 
advanced stages of civilization and moral culture in- 
troduced by the gospel. 

You admit, nay, you insist upon, the broad distinc- 
tion between moral law and ‘a code of penalties to be 
inflicted by man upon man.’ Admit, then, (what 
you seem to overlook,) that in saying the penal code 
of Moses was adapted to that age of the world, we are 
not compelled to say it was designed to be perpetual, 
in all its particulars, to the end of time—nor to say 
that moral right and wrong are not immutable, and 
that God therefore changes. If penal law is God's 
law, if all the physical, intellectual and social laws of 
our being are God's laws, and connected with penal- 
ties, then God may commit to Human Society, to 
Social Humanity, the execution of those laws, to a 
certain extent, and he may vary, from time to time, 
the degree and mode of punishment, as the varied 
stages of human advancement and moral influence 
may render needful. But we are inquiring, now, af- 
ter the facts. 

Among the penal laws of Moses, this was one :— 
‘ He that curseth his father or his mother, shall sure- 
ly be put to death,’ (Ex. xxi. 17.) This is one of the 
specifications you bring forward against the penal 
code of Moses. But Christ quotes it in these words : 
‘For God commanded, saying, Honor thy father and 
thy mother, and he that curseth his father or mother, 
let him die the death,’ (Matth. xv. 4.) Now mark! It 
was the penal law, and not the mere moral law, that 
Christ quoted. He first cited the one, from the dec- 
alogue, and then the other from the ‘ Judgments’ or 
Judicial regulations, (see Ex. xxi. 1.) Respecting 
those laws, the moral or the penal, (the part of ‘the 
code of penalties to be executed by man upon man,’) 
Jesus demanded, (verse 4,) ‘ Why do ye transgress the 
commandments of God by your tradition ?—* But ye 
say, Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, 
It is a gift whereby thou mightest be profited by me, 
he shall be free. Thus have ye made the eommand- 
ment of God (not- of Moses) ‘of none effect by 
your tradition. Ye hypocrites! well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying, This people draweth nigh 
me with their mouth, and honoreth me with their 
lips, while their heart is far from me. But in vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.’ (v. 5—8.) 

Nothing can be more palpable than that this reproof 
was levelled against the Scribes and Pharisees for 
their evasion and nullification of this penal law of 
Moses. Can you say that in ¢his passage, ‘It is clear 
that Jesus had no reference to the penad code, but only 
to the precepts’ ? 

No! you cannot; for he expressly quoted the pe- 
nal code, the very code you condemn. He called it 
the ‘commandment of God’! He demanded why 
the Scribes and Pharisees transgressed this command- 
ment. He showed how they transgressed it, in their 
judicial decisions, by exonerating the culprits, and 
suffering them to escape justice. He went farther, 
and pronounced them ‘hypocrites’ for so doing: he 
declared their pretended worship to be worthless, be- 
cause they taught for doctrines the commandments 
of men—preferring the verdict of ‘Humanity’ and 
‘the human heart’ to the ‘commandment of God’— 
to the highest ‘ authority in the universe.’ 

And this brings us to the main question at issue— 
viz : 

3. Is Henry C. Wright wiser and better than Jesus 
Christ ? 

Do not let any false modesty, or fastidious delicacy, 
or worldly policy, deter you from giving a frank and 
honest answer to this question. You might as well 
deny that this law is contained in the code of Moses, 
as to deny that it was quoted and sanctioned by Jesus. 
You cannot help knowing that your words are in flat 
contradiction to Ais words. If ‘no authority in the 
universe’ could convince you of your error, in this 
matter, why pretend to defer to the authority of 
Jesus? Why not say, at once, that though he was a 
wise and good man, on the whole, and for his times, 
yet he was not quite as wise and good—at least on 
the subject of penal law—as Henry C. Wright? To 
be sure—‘ a prophet is not without honor save ip his 
own country,’ and it may be a considerable time be- 
fore your claims are recognized. But I would say 
for your encouragement, that the idea of a plurality 
of Messiahs (one at least in every generation) is com- 
ing to be broached in some quarters. Whether some 
Second Cromwell, at the head of an army, or a gen- 
uine Non-Resistant, will be the successful aspirant, 
time must decide. ‘The Human Heart’ (that knows 
so much more than the highest ‘ authority ta the uni- 
verse,) will be called upon, no doubt, to settle the 


question. WILLIAM GOODELL. 





From the Sabbath (Seventh Day Baptist) Recorder. 
GEN. TAYLOR AND THE ‘SABBATH.’ 


Several of the religious papers are out upon Gen- 
eral Taylor for what they call a ‘ violation of 
the Sabbath.’ It seems that on his way to Washing- 
ton, he reached Louisville on Sunday morning, Feb, 
11th, accompanied by two boats crowded with people. 
Iie went first to New Albany, where he stopped a 
few hours, then crossed over, and was received by 
the Mayor, who heartily weleomed him to the hospi- 
talities of the city. The streets were one mass of 
human beings throughout the whole length and 
breadth, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. The 
windows and rad were also crammed with specta- 
tors, who cheered, waved handkerchiefs, flags, &c. 
‘ For this gross violation ofthe Sabbath, says one of 
the papers, ‘the President elect must be held mainly 
responsible. Witha steamboat chartered for his ac- 
commodation, and subject to his control, there was 


val was a part of the programme of his journey; ar- 
rangements were made for it beforehand, and the 
Sabbath was openly and deliberately violated by him 
who is soon to sit in the chair of the nation. Will 
he suffer himself to be inaugurated on the Sabbath, 
the Fourth day of March next? Let it be remem- 
bered, to the honor of President Polk, that he has 
never been guilty of a public breach of the Fourth 
Commandment.’ 
If this were the first instance of ‘violation of the 
Sabbath’ by the President elect, we should not be 
surprised at the indignation which it excites, But 
when we consider that this act is in perfect keeping 
with his former acts, we confess that such violent ex- 
ressions of indignation do somewhat surprise us. 
The fact is notorious, that Sunday has always been 
a lucky day with General Taylor. Several of his 
most successful battles—the battles which have giv- 
en him popularity, and raised him to the Presidential 
Chair—were fought on Sunday. It need not i 
any vody, therefore, that when, on the strength of the 
popularity these battles have secured, the le call 
him to take the helm of Government, he should start 
from home on a Sunday, and so arrange matters as to 
be publicly received at Louisvilleona Sunday. Nor 
need they be astonished if he should even go so far 
as to take the oath of office on a Sunday; for, with 
the experience he has had, it would not be surprising 
if he should regard such a circumstance as indicative 
of the same success in his civil career which has at- 
tended hin in his military career, 

The facts in this case suggest at least one inquiry. 
For a few years past, this country has been flooded 
with publications designed to show how much better 
it is to rest than to work on Sunday—that those who 
desecrate the Sunday are peculiarly exposed to some 
bad end, while those who keep the Sunday almost al- 
ways succeed in their plans. But here is General 
— aman who has whipped the Mexicans over 
and again on Sunday, just ready to take the Presiden- 
tial Chair; while Mr. Polk, the man who set the Gen- 
eral on, and who ‘ has never been guilty of a public 
breach of the Fourth Commandment,’ is compelled re- 
luctantly to retire. How this state of things can be 
y with the theory of the pnbli- 





‘explained, consistent] 
cations alluded to, is mor® than wecau tell = 


no necessity for his reaching Louisville on the Lord’s | 
day, much less for his landing there. But this arri-: 


RATOR. 


Miscellaneous. 


£8 The forty-sixth anniversary of Haytien Inde- 
nt gerne ay ny ga and parade 
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citizens, escorted by all the troops in garrison, sur- 
rounded the President mounted upon the altar of the 
country, when the General of Division Dufresne, Se- 
cretary General, reminded them how, forty-six years 
ago, they had proclaimed in the face of Heaven, their 
liberty and independence, acquired at the cost of 
heroic efforts and most precious blood ; that they had 
then sworn forever to hie free and independent, and 
that every succeeding year they had met as then, on 
this anniversary, to renew the oath; that the farther 
that they were removed from the first solemnity, the 
stronger grew the sentiment of independence,the firmer 
and more sacred the resolve to preserve their nation- 
ality; that it was by union they had secured an hon- 
orable position among the nations of the world—in 
union was their strength ;-and he prayed God, the 
protector of all righteous causes, to preserve Hayti 
at peace with herself and all civilized nations. The 
whole responded to the prayer, and proceeded to the 
Church to unite in the celebration of the ‘Ze Dewm 
laudamus.’ 





Cotorep Men rw Paris. Robert Walsh, in one of 
his letters to Littell’s Living Age, writes: 

‘The black man—the ebony—in the delegation of 
the Antilles, who sits in the centre of the Montag- 
nards in the Assembly, was the servant of a white 
General resident in the capital. An intimate acquain- 
tance of the master told me, afew days ago, that the 
Representative had not resigned his domestic post, 
whether from personal attachment or prudential mo- 
tives, he would deserve credit for either. A gentle- 
man from New Orleans, ona visit to Paris, relates to 
me that, about a fortnight since, while seated in a side 
box of the first tier of the grand opera, he distin- 
guished a colored family in the one immediately op- 
posite ; by his opera glass he discovered that the head 
of it, whom he recognized, distinguished him, and 
was about to come aroundto him by the lobby. A 
feeling natural to a Southern American, induced him 
to prefer that the interview should not be in the box 
which he occupied. He met the visitor in the lobby : 
the latter grasped his hand, and reminded him that he 
had been his tailor in New Orleans. ‘I retired,’ he 
added, ‘with a good property; we are well settled 
here; that’s my box once a week ; we shall be happy 
to see you at our apartments.’ 





Property or Marriep Women 1n VIncinia.— 
A bill has been introduced in the House of Delegates, 
which is entitled ‘A bill to protect the property of 
Married Women.’ The bill provides that the real and 
personal property of any woman who may hereafter 
marry, and which she shall own at the time of her 
marriage, and the rents, issues and profits thereof, shall 
not be subject to the disposal of her husband, nor be 
liable for his debts, but shall continue her sole and se- 
parate property as if she were a single woman. It also 
provides that it shall be lawful for any married woman 
to receive by gift, devise or bequest, from any person 
other than her husband, and to hold to her sole and 
separate use, as if she were asingle woman, real and 
personal property, andthe rents and profits thereof, 
which shall not be subject to the disposal or liable for 
the debts of her husband, provided however thatthe 
rents, &c of such estate for any one year shall be lia- 
ble for contracts made by her husband within that 
year in the purchase of articles for the use of his 
family. To secure the benefits of this act, the woman 
must cause an accurate inventory of her estate to be 
recorded in the county or corporation court where she 
resides, within eight months after her marriage, or 
eight months after coming in possession of any gift, 
&c. Clerk of the court to publish a description of 
inventories. The woman is not authorized by the act 
to make sale of any of her estate, but the County 
Corporation, or Superior Courts, upon the joint peti- 
tion of herself and her husband, may order the sale of 
any portion of her estate, and direct the proceeds to be 
loaned out or invested for her sole and separate use. 
The bill farther provides that in case the husband sur- 
vives the wife, she leaving issue, he shall have a life 
estate in all her property; and in caseshe dies with- 
out issue, he shall have a full title forever to all her 
personal property.— Richmond Enquirer. 





Deatu or Jupce Farrar. The venerable Tim- 
othy Farrar died at his residence in Hollis, N. H., on 
Tuesday the 26th inst., at the age of one hundred and 
one years, seven months, and ten days, having been born 
on the 11th of July, 1747. 

Of the 6,200 graduates of Harvard, we believe only 
four have completed a century of years, namely :— 

Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke, (class 1746,) died 
in Salem, March 31st, 1829, aged 100 years and 7 
months. 

Hon. Samson 8. Blowers, (class 1763,) Chief Justice 
of Nova Scotia, died at Halifax, Oct. 25, 1842, aged 
100 years and 6 months. 

Dr. Ezra Green, (class 1765,) Surgeon under John 
Paul Jones, in the war of the Revolution, died at Do- 
ver, N. H., July 25th, 1847, aged 101 years and 1 
month, 

Hon. Timothy Farrar, (class 1767,) Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire, died at Hollis, 
N.H., Feb. 20th, 1849, aged 101 years and 7 months. 

Judge Farrar was therefore not only the oldest sur- 
viving graduate, but attained a greater age than any 

aduate who has ‘returned tothe stars’ before him. 

e€ was, moreover, the last survivor of all who left 
college before the Declaration of Independence. James 
Lovell, Esq., of South Carolina, of class 1776, is now 
the oldest surviving graduate. Mr. Lovell attended 
the Commencement of 1846, the 70th anniversary of 
his graduation. After Mr. Lovell, we pass over six 
years before we meet with another who has not paid 
the debtof nature. Of class 1782, Hon. John Welles, 
of thiscity, and Samuel Payson, Esq., of Charles- 
town, ure still living, and of every succeeding class 
there is at least one survivor.—Boston Traveller. 





BomparpMent By Execrro-Macnetisa. The Presse 
of Vienna has the following: ‘ Veniceis to be bom- 
barded by balloons, as the lagunes prevent the ap- 
proach of artillery. Five balloons, each 23 feet in 
diameter, are in construction at Treviso. In a favor- 
able wind, the balloons wil] be launched and directed 
as near to Venice as possible, and on their being 
brought to a vertical position over the town, the fire 
will be given by electro-magnetism. Each of the 
five bombs affixed to the balloon is in communication 
by means of a long isolated copper wire, with a large 
galvanic battery placed on the shore. The fusee is 
ignited by connecting the wire. The bomb falls per- 

ndicularly, and explodes on reaching the ground. 

y this means twenty-ffve bombs a day may be thrown, 
supposing the wind to be favorable. An experiment 
made at Treviso on the 9th succeeded completely.’ 








A Mopern Minact:, The editor of (Catholic) Free- 
man’s Journal publishes this week a letter from a 
correspondent at Rome, dated in January, 1849, in 
which it is asserted that, during the Prayer for the 
Pope, there were exhibited a piece of the cross 
on which the Redeemer was crucified, and the famed 
* Saurium,’ (a sort of handkerchief with which, it is 
alleged, the perspiration was wiped from His face, ) 
which is said to bear a scarcely visible impression of 
the Saviour’s countenance. The correspondent says 
that during the exhibition, the ‘saurium’ underwent 
a change, and soon gleamed with a soft light, inthe 
centre of which was the Redeemer’s face clearly and 
distinctly revealed to the entire audience. The Jour- 
nal promises farther extracts from the same letter, 





Sream Communication wirn Scornanp. A pro- 
ject isin contemplation, we understand, of bringi 
Glasgow into steam communication with the United 
States of America. A cotem mentions that the 
keel of the first vessel of this line just been laid 
down by the Messis. Denny & Brothers, of Dumbar- 
ton. The vessel is to be of‘iron, and of about 1000 
tons burthen. She is to be on the screw principle, 
and to be fully ship-rigged. The screw will be pro- 
pelled by 250 horse power, which are in course of con- 
struction wh the Messrs. Caird of Greenock. i 
new steamship is intended to 


directly from 
Broomielaw.—[Glasgow Post} : = 





Coxscrentiovs Jury. Lawrence Allman . 
vieted in Clearfield county, last week, of; malian 
in the first degree. The jury, on finding themselyes 
unable to agree, sent for a Bible, and and prayed 
alternately until they had made up their verdict. This 
is different from the practice of juries in this quarter, 
where they are-told that they are by the 
law and the facts, and that a A eget to the 
benefit of the accused. In the Clearfield case, it re- 
sulted to the benefit of the Commonwealth, that is, 
if the Commonwealth receives any benefit for hang- 
ing a man.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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| of this country, nor indeed, like any exotic cultivated 


This | tant General, we see, has advertised for twenty Chap- 


Rane Foss. <A few days since, some men who 
were working up our streets, broke a stone in two, in 
which was a beautiful purple flower, with some green 
leaves as fresh in appearance and as soft to the touch 
as though it had been grown ppd sagen cages The 
stone had been in our street for ve years, but the 
flower was evidently in the stone when quarried. For 
aught we know, itis an antediluvian flower. It re- 
semb!es the s species ; the leaf is more‘ nearly 
the rose, but is more exactly like any flower a native 


here,—Eaton (Ohio) Register. 


period carried 
city; first as a partner in the well known firm of Con- 
stable & Co., and subsequently by himself, He was 
a gentleman of the highest integrity and honor in his 
profession, and a most patriotic and public 
citizen.— Edinburgh Courant. 


Briweine tHe Onto. A wire suspension bridge 
has been projected to cross the Ohio, between Cincin- 
nati and Covington. ‘The arch is to be 120 feet above 
the centre of the river, at low water—the towers for 
the suspension, 220 feet high—the bridge is to hang 
on twenty cables, four inches in diameter, ca) ble of 
sustaining a weight of seven thousand tons. ‘The cost 
is estimated at $300,000. 


New Mope or Fisatne. The Watertown ( Wis.) 
Chronicle says: ‘The fishing at Beaver Dam continues 
as good as ever. ‘Tons of the finest pickerel have this 
winter been taken there. At an air-hole in the ice, 
a few miles above the village, fish are taken in large 
quantities with a common pitch-fork ! Incredible as 
this may appear, itis nevetheless truce. One man, the 
other day, caught a cord of tish in this way, in the 
course of a few hours. 


Domestic Tracepy. At New York on Tuesday, a 
gentleman named Thomas A. Walker, shot his reputed 
wife, formerly a Miss Blackwell, of Stamford, Conn., 
an heiress, and unhappily married to a Mr. Charles 
Miller. At half past twoo’clock in the afternoon, a 
loud report was heard in Mrs. Walker’s room, and 
her aunt, Mrs. Wells, being called, found her lying 
upon the floorgasping for breath. Mr. Walker was 
inthe room atthe time. On examination, it became 
apparent that Mrs, Walker had been shot, and the 
ball had entered her right shoulder, passing down in 
an oblique direction, and had finally come out just 
above the hip. She could hardly speak, and Mr. 
Walker asserted that she had shot herself; this she 
denied, but did not accuse any one. She died on 
Monday evening. 


A Sportrne Parson—Scene tn A Courcuyarp. The 
Stamford Mercury says—‘A disgraceful scene was 
witnessed on the 23d ult., in asmall parish on the 
Spilsby side of this county. The friends of the de- 
ceased had to wait a full hour in the churchyard for a 
clergyman to read the burial service over the corpse ; 
the rector of the parish was out shooting atthe time, 
and when the poor man was dying and desirous of the 
consolations of religion, the same spiritual instructor 
was fox-hunting. 


Earrnavakes iN THE Western Istanps. The 
Azores have been kept in a constant alarm for nearly 
two months past by a succession of earthquakes, which 
have thrown down many houses and churches on these 
islands. The alarm was heightened to an intense con- 
sternation, one night in December, by the appearance 
of the Aurora Borealis in the west; such a phenome- 
non is without a precedent in that quarter. 


Anotition or War. In France, M. Bouvet has 
presented the following proposition for the ac- 
ceptance of the National Assembly—‘Considering that 





war is contrary to religion, humanity and public pros- 
erity, the National Assembly decrees—1. The French 
public proposes to the governments of Europe, A- | 
merica, and other civilized countries, to concur in a} 
congress for a proportional disarmament, the abolition | 
of war, and the formation of a court of arbitration. 2. 
The Congress shall open on the Ist of May, 1849, at: 
Constantinople.’ 


Lirerary Prizes. The Belgian Government has in- 
stituted two prizes—of five thousand francs with a gold 
medal, and one thousand francs respectively—the first 
for the best work on general agriculture, and the sec- 
ond for the best treatise on the disease of the potato. 
Foreigners are invited to compete; and manuscripts 
are to be sent to the Ministry of the Interior before 
the lstof January the next year. 


Jane Eyre. The English are discussing the au- 
thorship of this novel. The Edinburgh Review says 
it has been assured that it was written by Mr. Thack- 
ery’s governess, which he had chosen as the model of 
Beck, in Vanity Fair, and who in revenge wrote Jane 
Eyre, and personified him as Mr. Rochester. 


A Broap River. To give an idea of a Western 
freshet, it is stated that the Mississippi was forty 
miles wide at Memphis, when last reported—having 
overflowed the low lands on the Arkansas side of the 
river. 


Suave or Frank Jonnson! A ‘ Convention of Del- 

’ from several brass bands in Philadelphia, 

voted to decline playing in the Fireman's procession, 

unless the colored bands be excluded. The colored 

bands, with proper spunk, voted to insist on the ex- 
clusion of white musicians. 


A Mitirary Hero Deap. The papers mention the 
death of Micanopy, a Seminole Chief, who, after 
Osceola, resisted our government for six years with a 
mere handful of warriors ; and kept possession of the 
country against a disciplined army of twenty tiafes 
the number of the Indian force. 


Tux Son or Lovis XVI. rx Wisconsin. Rev. Mr. 
Porter, of Green Bay, in writing to Rey. Mr. Peet, 
makes the following remark :—‘ We have all been 
surprised at developments which go to prove that 
Rey. Mr. Williams, of this vicinity, is the son of Louis 
XVI. of France.’ 


Frozen to Deata. Two men ina one-horse cut- 
ter, travelling from Peru to this city, were found fro- 
zen to death a little way this side of the Summit on 
Thursday last. The horse was also frozen. On Wed- 
nesday evening last, a boy was also found frozen to 
death near Otis’s dairy on the west side of the North 
Branch. He was, it is supposed, on his way home. 
He was found standing leaning against the fence for 
support. A number of persons coming into the city 
have had their ears, hands, fect, or other parts of their 
persons frozen. We understand a Norwegian woman 
was frozen to death on the north side of the river on 
Wednesday evening last.—Chicago Democrat 18th uit. 


Rie on tHe Niagara. On Sunday the 18th ult. 
Capt. J. Bellinger travelled on the ice with a sleigh 
and horses, from the foot of Grand Island to the head 
of Strawberry Island, in Niagara river—the only time, 
we believe, that it has been done.—Buffalo Courier. 


Tue Present Winter. Dr. Robbins, Librarian of 
the Hartford Atheneum, who is now over 80 years 
old, and has kepta record of the weather from his 
youth up, acknowledges that the present winter beats 
all former ones in his record, for the extent of its 
coldness, as measured by the thermometer. 


Ouro. Hon. Salmon P. Chase has been elected a 
Senator of the United States, from Ohio, in the place 
of Mr. Allen. Mr. Chase is anactive free soiler; he 
was one of the leading spirits in the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, and is a man of superior abilities. He is a native 
of Hopkinton, N. H. ; he was graduated at Dartmouth 
College, and studied law with William Wirt. 


Keer Tuem Out. A bill has been introduced into 
the Ohio Senate to prevent the further immigration of 
Blacks and Mulattoes into the State. How frightened 
some men become at the approach of Negroes in any 
other capacity than servants! Doubtless they see all 
their ghosts with black faces! Poor, terror-stricken 
men : , Don't endanger their liyes by inducing a 

iwoon. 


Tue Enticurenep Puptic or New York. Hyer, 
the fisticuff ruffian, has become the landlord of ‘The 
Branch,’ a tavern in the Bowery. He is visited by 
such crowds, that $2000 are said to have been taken 
in the bar in one day. 


‘Cuartains Wantep. The United States Adju- 


lains. Rev. donot 
two of them are for Calif all speak at once. Only 
War and Peace, Fighters and Divines, gunpo 


and prayers, all mixed u . Oh! th 
of God! there is death fe the pot —fnseitlpale mar 


fF The New York Globe says the Whigs will 
Tom Iyer for next President, al yeti Sa 
rels in e battle of ‘Bony Fista,’ 
scresetgsoiteias a se se 
Y, ma seen at i 
Seg a y the window of the Bos- 
ae ser og ing at the flight of Louis i 


‘erdinand,. Metternich, the P, i 

last twelve months, decides that i848 tides en- 

titled to be called the fig, year on record. 

_, © Dr. Charles T. Jackson of Boston, so well known 

for his scientific attainmen eid public seryieds es 
ogist and chemist, has been created, by “@. decree 








geol 
of the President of the French Republics a Knight of 
i the.Legion.of Honor, 
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“WASH AND BE HEALED.’ 


THE WATER-CURE JouRy 
AND HERALD OF REFORMs, 
ror 1849. 


JOEL SHEW, M. D., EDITOR 


T= object of this Journal is to explain 
ner suited to the capacity of all, the new A 
ebrated system called Hypnoratny, or the - ~ 
Ccons—a system which is, deservedly, fatten | 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy to man ees in 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing oon “pe 
system embraces a wide range of Particulars Tu 
which may be stated in the general term, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Foo) 1. 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends a het Drak 
tion, or the destruction of the body or 
treated in this Journal. . 


THE WATER-CURE, 
Now well established, is peculiarly £ 
treatment of the maladies, both » les 0 the 
which the human body is subject. Ww me 
teach our readers the best modes of PREVEN, alse, to 
well as CURING disease, NTING, 5 


REFORMS, 
Of whatever kinds, we shall promuleat ; 
they deserve, and endeavor pa dat car don think § 
the wants of every family in the land. Tual ty 


THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty 
large octavo pages of the best matter, with — 
to the application of this system, together \ ith Dee 
teresting MuscELLany, on the following —_ 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE COPY, ONE YEAR, 
Five COPIES, ONE YEAR, 
To receive attention, letters and orders mys 
cases, be post-ParD, and directed to 


FOWLERS & WELLS 

Curmton Hart, 131 Nassav sraeer, New Yous 
te Volume Eleven commenced January, 1849 
All subscribers will commence and close With the 
year. a 
fy" Posrmastrens, Tractrns, and Curnoraey, , 
authorized to receive subscriptions for these J werd 
Beta Mansu, 25 Cornhill, is agent for Boston, 


To be Let, 

os brick “Houses in Second street Place, oo». 
taining nine rooms each, with Cochituate wate, 
convenient for two families. They will be let to x, 
spectable and responsible colored families, at the lng 
rent of $180 each. Apply to H. COLBURY’S jx 
Store, or to J. B. CLAPP & SON, Real Ents 
Brokers, corner of Portland and Sudbury streots, "s 

March 2. i 
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WHITAKER’S” 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 


FOR WHICH A PATENT IS Now PENDING, 
tw THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 


py Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
F light can come in contact with thecye, when used a 
or a 


Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicable 
OSES. 


Also, with a new stscttlod “of introducing heated sir 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bi). 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water, 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. ‘ 

“It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at a 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure s 
nature as not to cause bread toasted oyer it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per- 
fect fire. 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL GFFICR, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont st. 
ta” A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
ALSO FOR SALE, a 

Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical ae 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- a 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IKONS; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. P- 
tent secured. 

Jan. 12 


FIRE! 


CHEEVER’S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING, 


DEPOT—No. 2 Water st., Boston. 
No. 3 Spruce st., New Yorx. 
No. 140 So. Szconp st., PHILADELPHIA. 


HE attention of the citizens of Boston and vicini- 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invited to 
this article, which from the universal encomiums o! “s 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immense ey 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utics, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introduc- 
ed; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience an¢ 
economy, is confidently recommended to their notice. 
A piece one inch square will burn from 16 to 2) 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpo 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal used ee 
in kindling anthracite. se 
Three cents’ worth will test it fully. Orders selic- Be 
ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 
No. 2 Water street. 


The Sabbath Question. 


ROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sabbath Convention, 
held atthe Melodcon, Boston, March 234 and 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles C. Burleig!, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Theodoe 











FIRE! FIRE! 
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Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Parker a 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear; t 4 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the Clery ae 
and the religious press. Also embodying the views ES 


of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin, Barclay, 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, as to @° 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. ‘The whole making * 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages. Pree, 
25 cents single; five copies for one dollar; 2 00) 
dozen. Every friend of human progress should en- 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and to “"- 
culate it far and wide. For sale by BELA MAKSH, 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. 
pee subscriber having removed to that neat, con 
venient, and central boarding-house, No. 2 !-* 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome rome 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central place in Boston 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, Free 
dom, the Prisoner, &e. may meet together, and enjoy 
a comfortable and happy home. 
t@ Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 
JOHN M. SPEAR. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 4 


TAYLOR & RUE s #2 
JOULD respectfully inform the citizens of Rox- Ss 
W bury, Boston and yicinity, that they a ss 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carry as “ 
the above business, in all its various bannehen . = 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or He 7 
doors above the Norfolk House. 
EG No money received waiess a situation is Procw 4 
Servants wep me Ags supplied with good pit = . 
in respectable ili and fate supplied sq “¥ 
servants, both in the city and country, at short nove 4 
and on reasonable terms. @ 
Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. . 
WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. ‘, a ~ 
AVE removed from No. 20 to No. 24 aL 2 
il and have on hand yen ogee — the en a 
$i use, which, together with ® > 
pep 8 gener STATIONERY and. other article, 
in their line, they offer to booksellers and coun” BS 


























sa orchants and others, who buy to sell again, at RS 
‘lowest market prices. 3 


JUST PUBLISHED, se sab & 
on . TT ti , of fac m ’ = 
iL armen for choirs, 68° 


by B. FUBoker and LB. 
Dy ations and singing schools. “ 
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